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LEN  salutes  its  2003  Person  of  the  Year: 

As  clear  as  glass 

With  the  “Broken  Windows”  thesis, 

George  Kelling  puts  things  into  focus  for  policing 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

U is  unlikely  that  the  public-relations  adage  “love 
me  or  hate  me.  just  don’t  ignore  me”  was  ever 
intended  or  expected  to  apply  to  public  policy,  but 
when  one  is  talking  about  the  crime-control  thesis 
known  as  "Broken  Windows,"  even  its  handful  of 
detractors  arc  hard-pressed  to  ignore  iL  and  concede 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  dismiss  the  profound 
impact  it  has  had  on  policing  over  the  last  two 
decades- 

"Broken  Windows,’’  which  broke  onto  the  scene 
in  1982  in  a cover  story  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  co- 
authored by  George  L.  Kelling  and  James  Q.  Wilson, 
is  rightfully  considered,  along  with  community 
policing  and  problem-oriented  policing,  as  one  of 
the  three  foremost  ground-breaking  ideas  in  criminal 
justice  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Based  on  the  notion  that  signs  of  neighborhood 
disorder,  such  as  broken  windows  and  derelict 
vehicles,  can  foment  a spiral  of  decay  and  lawless- 
ness, Broken  Windows  posits  at  its  most  basic  that 
when  police  take  care  of  the  so-called  small  things, 
such  as  graffiti  and  loitering,  bigger  crimes  like 
robbery  and  gun  violence  can  be  curbed.  The  proof 
has  been  seen,  proponents  say,  in  the  drastic 
reduction  in  crime  in  cities  like  New  York  where  law 
enforcement  officials  have  embraced  its  lessons 
wholeheartedly. 

Kelling  Lights  the  Way 

Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  three  theories  has 
been  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  a 
small  police  agency  now  that  does  not  hold  to  some 
type  of  quality-of-life  philosophy.  But  what  has 
made  Broken  Windows  stand  out — and  along  with 
it  Kelling,  the  Law  Enforcement  News  Man  of  the 
Year  for  2003  — has  been  its  value  as  a link 
between  theory  and  practice. 

“For  seeing  the  obvious,  but  translating  it  in  a 
way  that  could  be  understood  by  practitioners  as 
well  as  by  public  policy  decision-makers.  [Kelling] 
really  enabled  police  to  break  through  into  the 
community  policing  and  problem-oriented  move- 
ments, because  both  those  movements  were 


powerful  complimentary  strategics,"  Edward  W. 
Flynn,  the  Massachusetts  slate  Secretary  of  Public 
Safety,  said  in  an  interview  with  LEN.  "For  them 
to  be  effective,  their  practitioners  really  had  to 
understand  the  link  between  those  activities  and 
crime  control-  George  Kelling  lit  the  way.” 

Kelling's  work  has  been  uniquely  pivotal  in 
influencing  law  enforcement  practices  and  has 
provided  theoretical  backing  for  innovative 
strategies,  said  Eli  Silverman,  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  “[Kelling]  ratified. ..the  intuitive 
collective  wisdom  of  police,”  he  noted, 

Kelling  said  that  if  anyone  had  told  him  back 
in  1982  that  Broken  Windows  would  have  the 
"legs”  it  has  had,  he  would  have  been  stunned. 
When  it  was  first  published,  he  had  anticipated  a 
negative  response  from  academics  as  well  as  from 
police  officials,  who  he  believed  would  be 
resistant  to  some  of  its  ideas.  But  the  maintenance 
of  order  was  such  an  ingrained  aspect  of  police 
work.  Kelling  told  LEN.  that  he  believed  he  and 
Wilson  were  on  to  an  important  point  about  the 
profession.  “That  is,  that  the  linlc  things  matter,” 
he  said. 

Kansas  City  Roots 

A professor  at  the  School  of  Criminal  Justice 
at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey  and  professor 
emeritus  of  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
Northeastern  University.  Kelling  has  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Program  in  Criminal 
Justice  Policy  and  Management  at  the  Harvard 
University’s  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

While  best  known  for  Broken  Windows. 
Kelling  was  considered  a leader  in  criminal- 
justice  scholarship  and  research  as  far  back  as  the 
early  1970s  when,  as  evaluation  field  staff  director 
of  the  Police  Foundation,  he  played  a principal 
role  in  the  seminal  Kansas  City  preventive  patrol 
experiment,  the  evaluation  of  neighborhood  team 
policing  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Newark  fdot 
patrol  experiment. 

"George's  contribution  to  policing  spans  35 


George  Keiling 

“The  little  things  matter.  ” 

years  or  so,”  said  Chief  Darryl  Stephens  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.C.,  Police  Department 
and  a former  executive  director  of  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum.  “A  lot  of  people  don't 
really  see  the  connection  back  there,  but  his  research 
work  and  involvement  with  policing  over  that  time 
frame,  even  before  Broken  Windows,  kind  of  helped 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  innovation  in  community 
policing  and  problem  solving  we  see  today  through- 
out the  country. 

“Obviously.  Broken  Windows  was  a theory,  an 
idea  that  really  sort  of  opened  people’s  eyes." 
Stephens  told  LEN.  "and  once  they  started  thinking 
about  that  and  comparing  it  with  their  own  experi- 
ences, the  arguments  that  he  and  James  Q.  Wilson 
were  advancing,  it  had  a certain  amount  of  common 
Continued  on  Page  2 


2003:  A year  in  retrospect 

Can  criminal  justice  tame  the  “monster”  that’s  eating  it? 


Analysis 

By  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

"Terrorism,”  in  the  estimation  of 
Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Secretary 
Edward  Flynn,  “is  the  monster  that  ate 
criminal  justice.”  Combating  this  Hy- 
dra-like creature  has  commandeered 
much  of  the  national  agenda  in  law  en- 
forcement, as  local  and  federal  agen- 
cies expend  increasing  amounts  of  time 
and  money  on  detecting  it,  preventing 
it  and  responding  to  it. 

All  that  attention  notwithstanding, 
however,  local  law  enforcement  in  this 
country  is  still  trying  to  define  its  role 
in  the  larger  scheme  of  things,  particu- 
larly when  it  comes  to  intelligence  gath- 
ering and  sharing  and  sorting  out  inter- 
agency relationships.  Add  to  this  the 
changes  that  have  been  occurring  at  the 
federal  level  and.  clearly,  the  whole  field 


is  in  motion.  Yet  for  all  the  activity, 
numerous  reports  issued  this  year  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  more  than  two 
years  after  the  Sept.  II  terrorist  attacks, 
law  enforcement  and  intelligence  gath- 
ering agencies  are  still  not  sharing  in- 
formation to  a degree  that  would  pre- 
vent another  attack. 

Numerous  examples  underscored 
the  nation’s  vulnerability:  weapons 
smuggled  onto  airplanes;  an  undetec- 
ted radiation  device  in  a ship’s  cargo 
container;  undercover  agents  carrying 
false  identification  who  were  able  to  get 
circumvent  all  manner  of  security 
checks,  to  name  just  a few.  While  no 
level  of  preparedness  offers  an  airtight 
guarantee  of  complete  safety,  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  country’s  level  of  pre- 
paredness still  leaves  a lot  to  be  desired. 

Despite  the  voracious  appetite  of 


this  shape-shifting  giant,  the  funds  that 
are  being  devoted  to  addressing  the  ter- 
rorist threat  remain  unequal  to  the  task 
at  hand,  particularly  since  the  added 
demand  comes  at  a time  when  local 
budgets  are  woefully  stretched.  Federal 
dollars  have  been  slow  to  reach  local 
agencies,  but  it  is  also  the  method  of 
funding  that  is  troubling  to  many  po- 
lice executives.  As  in  the  late  1980s  and 
early  ’90s,  federal  dollars  are  being  fun- 
neled  through  the  slates.  It  is  a method 
favored  by  Republican  administrations 
— less  bureaucracy  at  the  top,  more 
bureaucracy  at  the  bottom.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  can  turn  local  depart- 
ments into  competitors  just  when  they 
should  be  woriting  together.  To  mitigate 
the  problem,  Massachusetts  officials 
implemented  a policy  requiring  police 
departments  to  develop  their  plans  and 


present  them  to  the  state  as  a region. 
While  this  approach  may  not  solve  the 
problem  of  regions  that  transcend  state 
lines,  it  docs  require  just  the  kind  of 
cooperation  that  would  be  necessary  in 
a disaster  situation. 

The  Politics  of  Funding 

To  many  officials,  the  issue  of  fund- 
ing is  bigger  than  simply  one  of  how 
much  money  there  is,  what  it  is  being 
used  for  and  how  it  is  doled  out.  It  is  a 
question  of  fairness.  In  one  of  the  nu- 
merous reports  issued  this  year  on  the 
nation’s  preparedness  — or  lack  of  it 
— for  a terrorist  attack,  a panel  led  by 
former  Senator  Warren  Rudman.  whose 
previous  report  on  terrorism  foreshad- 
owed the  9/ 1 1 attack,  warned  that  fund- 
ing allocations  for  homeland  security 
that  were  not  based  on  vulnerability,  as 


opposed  to  political  considerations, 
would  undermine  public  safety.  His 
fears  were  borne  out  as  federal  alloca- 
tions were  finally  made,  with  New  York 
City  receiving  a $5-per-capila  share  of 
federal  first-responder  funds  while 
N^oming  received  $35  and  North  Da- 
kota received  $29,  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Raymond  W.  Kelly 
called  the  federal  formula  “blind  to  the 
threats  this  country  faces  and  blind  to 
the  consequences  of  an  attack.’  One  can 
scarcely  blame  him. 

The  federal  funding  that  did  get 
through  the  pipeline  to  local  depart- 
ments continues  to  be  spent,  for  the 
most  part,  on  emergency  equipment, 
protective  gear,  voice  communications 
systems  and  data-sharing  technology. 
The  interoperability  of  voice  commu- 


George  Kelling,  the  2003  LEN  Person  of  the  Year: 


Putting  crime  in  focus  through  “broken  windows” 


Continued  from  Page  I 

scn.se  to  It.  as  well.  I think  that's  been  an 

enormous  contribution  to  policing  in  America.'’ 

No  Fare 

It  W.LS  c\iraordinar>'  luck.  Kelling  said,  that 
he  wa.s  .iblc  to  use  the  New  York  City  subway 
system  ,is  a laboratory  for  Broken  Windows. 
Another  aspect  of  the  theory  to  emerge  from  that 
— the  one  that  is  perhaps  the  most  ca.sily 
grasped  at  this  ppini  in  its  evolution  — is  that 
those  who  thinki^  rules  do  not  apply  to  them 
in  big  ways.  ihii^B|^o  not  apply  in  smalt 
ways,  either  It  i^mS^ow  they  are  caught 

■‘While  not  all  fare-beaters  were  criminals,  a 
lot  of  criminals  were  fare-beaters,"  Kelling  said 
of  the  subway  cvperimcnt  "So  it  turns  out  that 
enforcement  of  laws  against  minor  offenses  puts 
[policci  in  contact  with  high-ralc  offenders 
fhat  was  a wrinkle  I don't  think  we  antici- 
pated ■■ 

That  outcome  has  been  replicated  in  other 
studies,  as  well.  Kelling  points  out.  Research 
dune  in  Hngland  has  found  that  those  who  park 
illegally  in  handicapped  parking  places  have  had 
driving  records.  The  first  day  that  police  in 
Newark.  N.J . began  enforcing  laws  regarding 
bicycle  riding,  he  said,  they  found  two  or  three 
guns. 

"1  think  that  kind  of  anecdotal  evidence  is 
starling  to  come  in.  and  some  of  the  distortions 
that  I think  critics  of  Broken  Windows  have 
created.  I think,  have  been  unconvincing  in  the 
policy  and  policing  world,  because  there  arc 
now  very  lew  departments  that  wouldn't  say 


they  use  qualily-of-lifc  enforcement.”  said 
Kelling.  "That's  just  an  ingrained  part  of  public 
policy  at  the  present  time.” 

Troubled  by  Zero  Tolerance 

What  Kelling  refers  to  as  "distonions"  of 
Broken  Windows  include  the  zero-tolerance 
policies,  sweeps  and  crackdowns  that  some 
jurisdictions  have  implemented  in  its  name,  and 
for  which  critics  have  taken  him  to  task.  Kelling 
has  never  endorsed  such  methods,  and  has 
stressed  the  need  for  intensive  training  of  local 
police  before  dcpanmcnis  embark  on  a quality- 
of-lifc  fooling-  The  issue  was  re-examined  by 
Kelling  and  Catherine  M Coles  in  a follow-up 
work  titled  "Fixing  Broken  Windows." 
published  by  The  Free  Press  in  1996. 

"Crilics  of  Broken  Windows  are  right  when 
they  point  out  there’s  an  enormous  potential  for 
abuse  here."  said  Kelling  "And  while  charges 
of  criminalizing  the  homeless  and  criminalizing 
the  poor  are  hyperbole,  1 don’t  think  there’s  any 
doubt  that  there’s  an  enormous  potential  for 
abuse.  When  some  police  department  one  day 
hears  about  Broken  Windows  and  says, 
'Tomorrow,  we’re  going  to  start  a Broken 
Windows  program  here.’  I gel  very  nervous." 

Kelling  believes  guidelines  can  and  should 
be  developed  for  situations  in  which  the  action 
to  be  taken  is  left  up  to  officers’  discretion. 

"I  think  departments,  at  great  risk  and  at 
great  risk  to  policy,  at  times  stumble  into  these 
phrases  like  'use  your  common  sense.’  and 
things  like  that,  which  sound  like  personal 
inclination  and  bias  rather  than  effective 


A CRIME  PROBLEM  WAITING  TO  HAPPEN:  For  adherents  of  the  “broken  windows" 
thesis,  it  can  all  start  with  a derelict  vehicle  left  unaddressed. 


“Broken  Windows  apart 
from  community  policing 
misses  an  important 
dimension  and  that  is 
pursuit  of  the  consent  of 
citizens  and  the 
cooperation  and 
collaboration  of  citizens.” 


policing.”  he  said. 

Considering  Context 

Good  officers,  said  Kelling.  look  at  context 
as  well  as  behavior.  In  Kelling *s  view,  the  two 
are  closely,  if  not  inextricably  linked.  One 
example  he  likes  to  cite  concerns  a couple  of 
panhandlers  who  hung  around  the  entrance  of  a 
Boston  subway  slop  At  8 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he  said,  the  men's  behavior  did  not 
seem  threatening;  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  it  did 

Squeegee  men  are  another  example.  During 
the  1990s.  when  ihen-Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
and  Police  Commissioner  William  Bratton  were 
trying  to  rid  New  York  City’s  streets  of  its 
ubiquitous  squeegee  men  as  part  of  a broader 
quality-of-life  enforcement  initiative.  Kelling 
asked  if  he  could  be  driven  to  a spot  where  he 
could  interview  one  of  the  window  washers.  He 
was  paired  with  a patrol  officer  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  aggressive  when  it  came  to 
squeegee  enforcement. 

While  driving  down  the  street,  the  officer 
called  a squeegee  man  over  by  name  and  warned 
him  to  stay  off  the  street  that  night  because  there 
would  be  a crackdown.  Kelling  asked  him  why 
he  had  given  the  man  a pass,  and  the  officer,  he 
said,  replied  that  the  fellow  was  a Vietnam 
veteran  who  supplemented  his  pension  by 
asking  motorists  if  he  could  wash  their 
windows.  He  did  not  want  to  see  this  man.  who 
was  not  a threat,  spend  a night  in  jail. 

"In  my  mind,  that  was  discretion  at  its  best.” 
Kelling  told  LEN.  “1  don’t  think  anyone 
believes  that  a Broken  Windows  policy  is  going 
to  wipe  out  all  panhandling  or  prostitution,  but 
it’s  going  to  change  how  it’s  done." 


Causality  Questioned 

Kelling’s  work  has  also  been  challenged 
conceptually  by  fellow  academics.  In  2001.  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  released  "Disorder 
in  Urban  Neighborhoods  - Does  it  Lead  to 
Crime?”  a study  by  Stephen  W.  Raudenbush  of 
the  University  of  Michigan’s  Institute  for  Social 
Research,  and  Robert  J Sampson,  a sociologist 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  asserted  that 
while  disorder  and  crime  were  related,  one  does 
not  lead  to  the  other.  (See  LEN.  March  15, 
2001.] 

Sampson  said  he  and  Raudenbush  disagree 
with  Kelling  on  two  points.  They  do  not  view 
disorder  and  crime  and  causally  linked,  but 
rather  as  elements  of  the  same  larger  phenom- 
enon. And  even  if  disorder  could  be  separated 
from  criminal  activity,  he  said,  both  could  be 
caused  by  another  common  condition,  such  as 
the  concentialion  of  poverty  in  a neighborhood, 
its  composition,  and  the  cohesiveness  of  its 
members. 

"Our  research  tended  to  suggest  that  these 
other  characteristics,  in  part,  explained  the 
relationship  away."  Sampson  told  LEN.  “Not 
fiilly,  because  disorder  was  still  related  to 
certain  crimes,  like  robbery.  So  we  saw  it  as  a 
partial  rejection  of  the  idea  that  there  is  a direct 
causal  link..." 

The  paper  was  met  with  a blistering  rebuttal 
by  Kelling  in  LEN  (March  15.  2001],  who  said 
Sampson  and  Raudenbush  had.  among  other 
things,  deliberately  misrepresented  Broken 
Windows  by  suggesting  that  it  advocated 
cleaning  up  disorder  through  law  enforcement 
techniques. 

Broken  Windows,  said  Kelling.  "almost 


The  Honor  Roll: 

Law  Enforcement  News  “Person  of  the  Year”  Honorees: 


1984:  Pierce  R.  Brooks,  founder  of  the  Vi- 
CAP  serial-murder  tracking  program. 

1?35:  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  organized  crime- 
fighling  U.S.  Attorney. 

1988:  Prof,  Herman  Goldstein,  father  of 
problem-onented  policing. 

1987:  Shenff  Michael  Hennessey,  leader  in 
the  development  of  humane  responses  to 
AIDS  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

1988:  Dr.  David  Werrett,  DNAcnme-profiling 
pioneer. 

1989:  The  team  of  public-  and  private-sector 


personnel  who  revised  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  program  into  the  new  Nabonal 
Incident-Based  Reporting  System. 

1990:  Rep.  Matthew  G.  Martinez,  prime  mover 
of  the  Police  Recruittnent  and  Education 
Program. 

1991:  The  Independent  Commission  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department. 

1992:  The  Robert  W.  Johnson  Foundation, 
sponsors  of  the  'Fighting  Back*  substance- 
abuse  reduction  program. 

1993:  Sgl  Joseph  F.  Trimboli,  dogged  pursuer 
of  police  corruption  in  New  York  City 


1994;  The  makers  of  the  1994  Violent  Crime 
Control  Act, 

1995:  Oscar  Newman,  pioneer  of  crime 
prevention  through  environmental  design. 

1996:  The  people  behind  the  NYPD’s  crime- 
smashing  Compstat  process. 

1997:  The  Boston  Gun  Project  Working  Group. 

1998;  Jon  Cohen,  Joseph  Brann  and  Thomas 
Frazier,  developers  of  Baltimore's  311  non- 
emergency phone  system. 

1999;  James  Comey,  Frederick  Russell  and 
Jerry  Oliver,  creators  of  the  Project  Exile  gun- 


control  initiative  in  Richmond,  Va, 

2000:  The  Memphis  Police  Department  Crisis 
Intervention  Team. 

2001:  The  heroes  aboard  United  Airlines 
Flight  93.  standard-bearers  for  a new  citizen 
engagement  in  the  fight  against  terrorism. 

2002:  FBI  Special  Agent  Coleen  Rowley, 
blowing  the  whistle  on  counterterrorism 
lapses. 

2003;  Dr.  George  L.  Kelling,  pioneer  of  the 
“Broken  Windows'  thesis  of  crime  prevention 
and  control. 
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“Broken  Windows” 
means  taking  care 
of  the  little  things 


Continued  from  Previous  Page 
always  has  to  be  done  in  consultation  with 
neighborhoods,  with  business  improvement 
districts.  That  for  me  has  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  community  policing.  Broken 
Windows  apart  from  community  policing  misses 
an  important  dimension  and  that  is  pursuit  of  the 
consent  of  citizens  and  the  cooperation  and 
collaboration  of  citizens." 

During  the  Giuliani  years  in  New  York,  said 
Kelling,  Broken  Windows  became  ensnared  in 
the  debate  between  conservatives  and  liberals. 

The  argument  was  that  crime  had  been  slashed, 
but  at  the  cost  of  increased  police  harassment 
and  brutality,  he  said. 

"It’s  hard  to  develop  evidence  that  that’s 
really  the  case,"  said  Kelling.  “During  the 
decade,  complaints  declined,  shootings,  killing 
of  citizens  went  from  something  like  42  in  the 
last  years  of  [Mayor  David]  Dinkins  to  1 1 in  the 
bad  old  [Amadou)  Diallo  year  of  1998. 

"Again,  I think  zero  tolerance  is  an  attempt 
to  portray  Broken  Windows  as  a form  of 
zealotry  that  leads  to  arbitrary  and  rote  re- 
sponses on  the  part  of  police."  he  asserted. 

"That  is  certainly  nothing  1 ever  advocate  and 
that  very  few  police  will  become  involved  in." 

Practitioners’  Endorsement 

While  some  academics  may  dispute  the  finer 
points  of  Broken  Windows,  there  has  been  little 
dissension  from  practitioners. 

“What  [Kelling]  really  enabled  police  to  do 
is  take  seriously  the  majority  of  police  work, 
which  was  non-criminal,  and  realize  it  was 
important  intrinsically,  that  is  was  important 
ultimately  in  terms  of  dealing  with  crime,  and 
most  importantly  of  all.  our  work  on  order 
maintenance  was  the  glue  that  could  hold 
increasingly  diverse  societies  together  in  their 
urban  stasis,”  said  Massachusetts’  Flynn, 

As  a young  lieutenant  in  the  Jersey  City 
Police  Department.  Flynn  recalled,  there  was 
not  much  he  could  do  about  implementing 
Broken  Windows,  although  the  article  left  him 
"thunderstruck"  as  he  realized  how  many  of  his 
own  observations  were  codified  by  the  theory. 

When  he  became  chief  in  Chelsea,  Mass.. 
Flynn  said  he  had  the  opportunity  to  “apply  the 
lessons  [Kelling]  had  learned  for  us."  He 
continued  to  use  those  ideas,  he  said,  as  chief  in 
Arlington  County.  Va..  ajurisdiction  with  “the 
most  diverse  ZIP  code  in  the  U.S.” 

Metaphor  for  a Mindset 

ChiefRobert  Olson  of  the  Minneapolis 
Police  Department  said  he  found  it  remarkable 
that  someone  could  take  a phrase  and  turn  it  into 
a metaphor  for  an  entire  mindset  in  law 
enforcement. 

“Today.  I would  challenge  anyone  to  go 
through  any  police  department,  city  hall,  mayor, 
anybody  who's  involved  in  government,  not  just 
policing... you  say  to  them  ‘Broken  Windows.' 
and  they  will  look  at  you  with  a knowing  look 


and  know  what  that  is.”  he  told 
LEN.  “They  may  not  be  able  to 
articulate  it  well  — depending  on 
who  you  talk  to  — but  they  know 
that  means  that  society  needs  to 
take  care  of  the  little  things  and  the 
big  things  will  take  of  themselves." 

Not  even  Kelling,  Olson  said, 
would  have  thought  to  apply  the 
Broken  Windows  concept  to 
terrorism.  But  the  theory  has 
developed  such  a mindset  in  law 
enforcement  that  when  faced  with  a 
new  challenge,  police  are  already 
thinking  in  that  mode,  he  said. 

And  it  has  been  the  case  that 
terrorists  have  to  commit  small 
criminal  acts  to  position  themselves 
for  larger  ones,  Kelling  agrees, 
citing  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  found  that  a cell  of 
terrorist  operating  in  Bonn. 

Germany,  committed  a variety  of 
minor  offenses.  Timothy  McVeigh, 
he  noted,  was  caught  committing  a 
traffic  offense. 

Kelling  sees  three  ways  in  which 
terrorism  can  be  prevented: 
environmental  design,  technology  and  commu- 
nity policing.  Intelligence  sharing  between 
federal  agencies  and  local  law  enforcement  has 
improved,  he  said,  but  continues  to  be  problem- 
atic due  to  bureaucratic  traditions. 

Flynn  said  he  fears  that  with  an  increasing 
number  of  criminal-justice  grant  programs 
suffering  cuts  in  appropriations  in  order  to 
increase  funding  for  homeland  security,  the 
crime-control  gains  made  throughout  the  1990s 
will  be  lost  through  de-policing  and  loss  of 
attention  to  public  order. 

Think  Globally,  Act  Locally 

A “federal-centric"  homeland  security 
approach,  he  told  LEN.  fails  to  lake  into  account 
the  great  potential  for  local  law  enforcement  to 
provide  assistance. 

“We  can  develop  intelligence  that’s  useful, 
the  same  way  we  developed  information  about 
narcotics  activity,  gambling  activity  and  a wide 
range  of  other  criminal  activity.”  said  Flynn. 
"Neighborhoods  that  trust  us  will  tell  us," 

Last  year.  Kelling,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Manhattan  Institute,  convened  a meeting  of  slate 
and  local  chiefs  whose  jurisdictions  run  along 
the  Interstate  95  corridor  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Maryland.  The  1-95  group,  as  it  is 
called,  explores  ways  of  working  more  coopera- 
tively on  complicated  issues  like  terrorism. 

One  of  the  chiefs  who  is  part  of  this  1-95 
group  is  Edward  Davis  of  the  Lowell,  Mass.. 
Police  Department.  As  a result  of  the  first  two 
meetings  he  attended,  Davis  told  LEN.  his 
agency's  intelligence  officers  now  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  to  discuss  individuals  and  cases 
that  extend  across  state  lines. 


WHERE  IT  STARTS,  AND 
WHERE  IT’S  CONE:  One 
broken  window  may  not  seem  tike 
much,  but  through  the  research  of 
Man-of-the- Year  George  Kelling, 
it  has  become  a metaphor  for  a 
mindset  in  policing. 

"1  think  George  clearly  sees  there  is 
a need  in  that  area,”  he  said.  “There 
hasn't  been  a lot  of  focus  on  local 
police  agencies;  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  tasked  the  FBI  with  this 
issue.  They’ve  come  a long  way  over 
the  past  few  years  in  working  on 
intelligence  sharing  and  also  being 
more  inclusive  of  state  and  local 
agencies  in  the  process,  but  there  is  a 
benefit  to  having  the  local  agencies 
have  their  own  systems  in  place  where 
intelligence  officers  know  each  other, 
and  information  can  be  passed  easily 
up  and  down  that  particular  piece  of  geography 
in  the  Northeast." 

Yet  most  people  continue  to  apply  Broken 
Windows  to  neighborhood  issues,  asserted 
Charlonc-Mecklenburg’s  Chief  Stephens.  While 
people  want  to  talk  about  terrorism  these  days, 
he  said,  police  still  have  drug-dealing  locations, 
disorder  in  the  community  and  many  of  the 
similar  challenges  that  the  theory  was  designed 
to  meet. 

"Many  departments  are  stretched  very  thin 
today  because  of  additional  responsibility,  he 
said.  “But  they're  still  applying  those  theories  in 
the  same  way." 

On  the  West  Coast,  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
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Department  is  getting  some  hands-on  guidance 
from  Kelling,  He  has  been  asked  by  Bratton, 
who  took  command  of  the  agency  in  2002.  to 
help  with  five  problems.  The  first  and  most 
pressing  is  the  homicide  rate,  said  Kelling,  The 
plan  is  to  try  and  find  ways  to  deal  with  gang 
violence.  The  second  has  to  do  with  the  city’s 
Skid  Row.  While  there  is  a great  deal  of 
"political  rhetoric.’’  he  said,  about 
homelessness,  it  is  lawlessness  which  is  the 
problem.  The  other  three  include  gang  congre- 
gation in  McArthur  Park,  car  theft  and  gang 
violence  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and 
prostitution  concerns  along  Hollywood 
Boulevard. 


Coming  up  in  2004: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  getting  a makeover! 

With  the  first  issue  of  the  new  year,  LEN  readers  will  be  treated  to 
a cover-to-cover  remake  of  the  newspaper,  with  a new  design, 
new  features,  a new  frequency  and  much  more.  Don  t miss  out! 
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2003  in  retrospect: 


The  “monster”  that’s  eating  criminal  justice 


Continued  from  Page  1 
nications  remains  a probiem.  A“rcport 
card"  issued  in  April  by  ihc  Public 
Safety  Wireless  Network  indicated  that 
there  is  still  a long  way  to  go  in  this 
area  despite  improvements  in  some  ju- 
risdictions. One  of  the  major  stumbling 
blocks  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  radio  fre- 
quencies to  accommodate  public  safety 
needs.  With  too  few  to  go  around,  agen- 
cies often  find  themselves  competing 
for  a place  on  thC'fadio  band.  The  other 
stumbling  block,  ofeourse,  is  money; 
communications  upgrades  arc  a very 
costly  proposition  One  agency,  the 
Chesterfield  County.  Va.,  Police  De- 
parlmcnt  spent  approximately  $70  mil- 
lion to  put  in  a state-of-the-art  system. 
Outdated  equipment,  the  lack  of  redun- 
dant systems,  new  systems  that  are  un- 
able to  communicate  with  old  ones,  and 
decades  of  localized  implementation 
and  purchasing  have  made  a patchwork 
of  s>stcms  that  desperately  need  to  be 
integrated 

Searching  for  the  Grail 

Interoperability  failings  also  plague 
public  safety  data-sharing  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  information  currently 
exists  (as  imperfect  as  it  may  be)  that 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  a legal 
right  to,  but  the  process  of  retrieving 
the  information  from  myriad  non-net- 
worked  systems  of  varying  ages  is  sim- 


ply too  slow  and  painstaking.  Law  en- 
forcement has  always  known  that  crimi- 
nals and  terrorists  wc  often  able  to  ex- 
ploit the  boundaries  of  geography  and 
jurisdiction.  Finding  the  solution  to  this 
incompatibility  problem  — which  can 
exist  among  agencies  within  an  indi- 
vidual locality,  among  neighboring  lo- 
calities, and  among  state  and  federal 
agencies  — has  been  a virtual  search 
for  the  Holy  Grail.  Some  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  Louisiana  fell  they  had 
found  the  grail  in  a database-linking 
system  developed  by  a software  entre- 
preneur who  practically  donated  it  to  a 
number  of  sheriffdepartmenis.  Florida 
and  more  than  a dozen  other  states 
hoped  to  find  the  grail  in  the  Matrix,  a 
system  whose  parent  company  was  able 
to  identify  five  of  the  Sept.  1 1 hijack- 
ers before  the  federal  authorities  had 
done  so.  The  program  has  been  in  use 
for  more  than  a year  in  Florida  where 
law  enforcement  officials  sing  its  praise. 
As  the  year  ended,  however,  a number 
of  states  have  dropped  out.  with  most 
citing  the  cost,  but  some  worried  about 
privacy  issues  highlighted  by  other  cor- 
porate rivals  and  civil  libertarians. 

(The  concerns  of  civil  libertarians 
were  also  directed  toward  the  USA  Pa- 
triot Act.  the  sweeping  anti-terrorism 
legislation  that  is  due  for  reauthoriza- 
tion next  year.  To  address  some  of  this 
concern.  Attorney  General  John 


Ashcroft  took  to  the  road  in  a series  of 
appearances  aimed  at  defending  the 
expanded  powers  that  the  act  gives  law 
enforcement.  The  country  still  appears 
to  strongly  support  the  act,  with  a poll 
taken  in  September  indicating  that  71 
percent  think  the  government  has  either 
struck  the  right  balance  or  has  not  gone 
far  enough  to  fight  terrorism.  Nonethe- 
less, the  poll  also  found  a slow,  steady 
increase  in  those  who  believe  the  legis- 
lation has  gone  too  far — their  concern 
fueled  by  fears  that  the  powers  of  the 
Patriot  Act  will  be  used  on  routine  types 
of  criminal  activity  rather  than  just  ter- 
rorism.) 

Early  in  the  year  a Terrorist  Threat 
Integration  Center  was  announced  that 
would  provide  federal  anti-terrorist 
scrceners  with  "one-stop  shopping."  As 
of  August,  however.  1 2 separate  terror- 
ist watch  lists  maintained  by  at  least 
nine  federal  agencies  had  not  yet  been 
consolidated.  As  the  year  wound  down, 
and  after  much  public  criticism,  offi- 
cials subsequently  announced  that  the 
center  would  be  operational  by  Decem- 
ber I- 

Who’s  Who 

spotting  potential  terrorists  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  thorny  problem 
as  law  enforcement  practitioners  wrestle 
with  the  growing  phenomenon  of  iden- 
tity theft.  With  cases  of  identity  theft 
already  at  alarming  levels  and  continu- 
ing to  skyrocket,  the  situation  bodes  ill 
for  the  cop  on  patrol  as  well  as  for  so- 
ciety at  large,  To  the  average  officer, 
checking  identity  usually  means  scru- 
tinizing a driver's  license.  This  ritual, 
carried  out  thousands  of  times  each  day. 
remains  fraught  with  tension  and  peril. 
Since  9/11,  driver's  licenses  have  as- 
sumed added  importance  and  many 
states  are  still  tr>ing  to  make  their  li- 
censes more  foolproof,  and  in  some 
cases  have  also  adopted  measures  to 
link  licenses  with  information  on  the 
holder’s  immigration  status.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  notably  Califor- 
nia, debate  continues  to  swirl  around 
the  acceptance  of  Mexican  ID  cards  — 
the  matricula  consular — as  valid  proof 
ofidentification  for  obtaining  a driver's 
license 

This  form  of  ID  is  currently  accepted 
in  at  least  13  states.  Some  law  enforce- 
ment officials  support  the  policy  as  a 
practical  matter,  noting  that  illegal 
Mexican  immigrants  in  this  country  are 
already  driving  illegally  anyway,  that 
some  identification  is  better  than  none, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  ID  card  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  insured  drivers  on 
the  road.  Others  criticize  what  they  see 
as  the  security  risks  inherent  in  accep- 
tance of  the  cards  According  to  the  FBI. 
the  matficula  consular  IDs  have  become 
“a  major  item  on  the  product  list"  of 
fraudulent  documents  around  the  world. 
They  are  easy  to  forge  and  there  is  some 
indication  that  the  consulates  that  issue 
them  arc  not  taking  even  cursory  steps 
to  assure  their  validity.  They  arc  sub- 
ject to  corruption  and  Mexican  authori- 
ties do  not  keep  track  of  those  to  whom 
the  identity  cards  are  issued.  Critics  of 
their  use  also  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
driver's  license  is  in  essence  a pass-key 
into  other  forms  ofidentification  fraud. 

Disagreement  over  the  acceptance 
of  Mexican  ID  cards  is  no  less  a factor 
among  federal  agencies  as  it  is  within 
local  and  stale  law  enforcement.  While 
the  Justice  Department  remains  firmly 
opposed  to  the  practice  on  security 
grounds,  the  Treasury  Department  sup- 


ports it  as  a way  of  making  it  easier  for 
illegal  immigrants  to  pul  their  money 
in  American  banks.  The  controversy 
over  the  ID  cards  is  symptomatic  of  the 
schizophrenic  attitude  the  country  feels 
towards  illegal  aliens.  Federal  officials 
estimate  that  there  are  8 million  to  9 
million  undocumented  immigrants  cur- 
rently living  in  the  US.  a stunning  in- 
crease of  between  1 million  and  2 mil- 
lion from  the  number  estimated  in  2000. 
The  increase  comes  despite  figures  in- 
dicating that  new  arrivals  in  this  coun- 
try are  dropping.  What  may  be  at  work 
is  a change  in  deportation  policy,  as  the 
emphasis  shifts  away  from  Mexicans. 
Federal  officials  reported  that  in  2002, 

75  percent  more  undocumented  immi- 
grants from  Arabic  and  Muslim  nations 
were  deported  than  the  year  before  — 
this  despite  a 1 6-percent  decrease  in  the 
overall  number  of  deportations  of  ille- 
gal immigrants. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
alone,  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  raised  the  nation’s  terrorism 
alert  level  to  “orange"  on  four  occa- 
sions. Initially,  editorial  cartoonists  and 
late-night  comics  had  a field  day  mak- 
ing jokes  about  duct  tape  and  plastic 
window  sheeting,  but  to  local  police  it 
was  no  laughing  matter,  as  they  com- 
plained that  the  alerts  were  overly  vague 
and  pul  added  pressure  on  local  over- 
time budgets  that  were  already  under 
enormous  strain.  The  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  promised  to  rethink 
the  issue  and  by  November  it  reported 
that  the  system  had  been  fine-tuned, 
with  a more  refined  stream  of  informa- 
tion furnished  to  local  agencies.  Not  all 
problems  were  addressed  or  eliminated, 
Local  officials  in  Las  Vegas  were  furi- 
ous when  they  were  not  informed  about 
photos  of  the  city  that  turned  up  in  a 
federal  terrorist  investigation , And  amid 
the  clamor  over  the  type  of  information 
supplied  to  local  law  enforcement,  left 
unanswered  was  the  question  of  how 
the  information  will  gel  to  the  public. 

Meanwhile,  Life  Goes  On 

With  all  the  re-sorting  and  redefini- 
tion of  local  and  federal  anti-terrorism 
roles,  and  the  local  resources  that  have 
had  to  be  devoted  to  anti-terrorism  ef- 
forts. the  day-to-day  business  of  law 
enforcement  goes  on  undiminished; 
answering  calls  for  service,  trying  to 
prevent  crime,  and  responding  to  and 
investigating  those  crimes  already  com- 
mitted. Beyond  the  added  burden  of 
counterterrorism  responsibilities,  many 
local  and  slate  agencies  find  themselves 
stretching  budgets  even  further  as  they 
pick  up  the  slack  in  areas  that  the  feds 
have  backed  away  from,  especially  drug 
enforcement  and  bank  robbery  investi- 
gations. While  many  FBI  agents  were 
reassigned  to  anii-tcrrorism  activities, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
has  yet  to  get  additional  resources,  and 
the  burden  has  been  passed  along  to 
localities.  In  June,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  that  the  number  of 
FBI  assigned  to  drugs  had  fallen  by 
more  than  half  and  that  new  investiga- 
tions fell  to  only  310  by  midyear.  The 
White  House  drug  policy  office  released 
data  showing  that  the  25  largest  cities 
are  the  sites  of  40  percent  of  all  drug- 
induced  deaths  and  drug-related  arrests. 
In  drug  enforcement  as  well  as  bank- 
robbery  investigation,  the  feds  arc  of- 
fering "cooperation."  but  what  locali- 
ties really  need  are  resources,  and  little 
of  that  appears  to  be  forthcoming.  Bank 
robbery  has  soared  in  many  localities. 


frequently  committed  by  perpetrators 
who  defy  conventional  profiling.  In  the 
absence  of  federal  assistance,  localities 
were  left  to  appeal  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry to  play  amore  vigorous  and  vigi- 
lant role  in  its  protection. 

Doing  More  With  Less 

The  monster  was  also  on  the  prowl 
as  local  spending  was  seriously  cur- 
tailed amid  historic  budget  deficits, 
Some  small  departments  all  but  disap- 
peared. Community  policing  efforts 
were  scaled  back  and  officers  who  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  purpose  were  re- 
deployed to  answer  calls  for  service. 
Officers  were  laid  off',  retirements  con- 
tinued to  accelerate,  and  recruit  classes 
were  rescheduled-  In  some  localities, 
station  houses  were  closed  at  night.  To 
cope  with  dwindling  resources,  some 
departments,  like  Richmond.  Va.,  gave 
volunteers  more  responsibility  for  such 
things  as  taking  reports  for  nonviolent 
crime.  New  York  City  assigned  rookies 
fresh  from  the  academy  to  work  in  high- 
crime  areas.  While  crime  rales  have  not 
relumed  to  the  level  of  the  early  1 990s, 
there  is  a nagging  and  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  police  community  that  things  are 
not  going  as  well  as  they  had  been. 
Quality-of-life  crime  is  on  the  rise  in 
some  areas,  while  other  areas  are  expe- 
riencing significant  and  disturbing  in- 
creases in  homicides.  One  leading  po- 
lice expert  described  it  as  "watching 
'broken  windows'  in  reverse."  All  in  all. 
it’s  not  a good  sign. 

With  budgets  stretched  to  the  limit, 
a number  of  departments  have  tried  to 
recapture  control  of  the  personnel  time 
lost  to  answering  false  alarms.  The  Salt 
Lake  City  Police  Department  imple- 
mented a policy  in  2000  — over  vigor- 
ous opposition  from  private  security 
companies  — that  mandates  verified 
response  to  alarms.  The  policy  change 
resulted  almost  immediately  in  a 90- 
percent  reduction  in  police  dispatches 
to  alarms.  It  replicates  an  approach  — 
and  the  results  — previously  achieved 
by  the  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  in  the  early  '90s.  Yet  tak- 
ing on  the  private  security  industry  and 
its  burglar-alarm  clientele  can  be  adiccy 
proposition,  as  was  demonstrated  in  Los 
Angeles  when  the  police  tried  to  tinker 
with  the  response  policy  and  the  City 
Council  stepped  into  assert  jurisdiction 
over  the  issue.  Help  in  dealing  with 
false  alarms  is  available  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  COPS  Office,  which 
has  produced  a continuing  series  of 
guides  on  this  and  other  issues,  includ- 
ing the  benefits  and  consequences  of 
police  crackdowns,  financial  crimes 
against  the  elderly,  and  check  and 
credit-card  fraud.  The  problem-oriented 
guides  currently  cover  more  than  20 
topics,  with  more  on  the  way. 

During  the  course  of  2003.  public 
safety  personnel  have  been  confronted 
with  blizzards  and  hurricanes,  fires  and 
floods,  computer  network  hackers,  a 
major  power  blackout  that  blanketed  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,  heightened 
anti-terrorism  alerts,  patrol  cars  that 
explode  and  body  armor  that  doesn’t 
slop  bullets  — and  all  the  while  deal- 
ing with  the  day-to-day  business  of  po- 
licing.  Law  enforcement  personnel 
must  be  prepared  to  handle  disasters  of 
all  types,  both  natural  and  man-made. 
That  includes  a terrorist  attack,  for,  as 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  observed;  "If  it 
be  not  now.  yet  it  will  come.  The  readi- 
ness is  all." 

We  are  still  not  ready. 


A heavily  armed  police  officer  stands  guard  outside  a Congressional 
office  building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  13,  after  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  raised  the  national  state  of  alert  to  orange, 
indicating  a high  probability  of  terrorist  attack.  (Rcuien) 


Seattle  public  safety  personnel  were  mobilized  in  force  on  May  12 
during  a mock  “dirty  bomb’'  explosion  that  was  part  of  a terrorism 
response  exercise.  The  exercise  also  involved  a mock  bioterrorism 
attack  in  Chicago.  iKcuicn) 
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2003,  the  year  in  review: 


Biological  reactions  from  coast  to  coast 


^ At  least  1,300  cases  tried  by  Harris 
County.  Texas,  prosecutors  will  be  re- 
viewed in  the  aftermath  of  a scathing 
audit  that  found  technicians  at  the 
Houston  Police  Department’s  DNA  lab 
to  be  poorly  trained  and  their  work 
shoddy.  The  audit  also  says  that 
samples  were  contaminated  by  a leak 
in  the  roof  A report  issued  by  one  of 
two  grand  juries  investigating  the 
troubled  facility  concludes  that  no 
wrongdoing  occurred,  but  officials  had 
committed  ethical  and  moral  violations 
by  failing  to  take  action  when  they 


learned  of  problems.  Nine  employees 
of  the  lab  arc  disciplined  with  punish- 
ments ranging  from  suspensions  to 
forced  retirements  or  rcsignalions. 

51  Virginia  becomes  the  first  state  to 
adopt  a policy  requiring  suspects 
charged  with  violent  crimes  to  submit 
a DNA  sample,  or  else  forfeit  their  right 
to  be  released  at  their  booking. . . . Any- 
one who  pleads  guilty  to  a felony  must 
submit  a DNA  sample  under  a new 
policy  enacted  by  the  Jackson  County. 
Mo.,  prosecutor. 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 

Cause  for  alarm 


51  Experts  contend  that  the  alarm  in- 
dustry is  sowing  fear  among  system 
owners  and  thwarting  the  implementa- 
tion of  a strategy  known  as  verified  re- 
sponse. which  has  been  successful  in 
reducing  false  alarms  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Las  Vegas  and  a number  ofotherjuris- 
dictions.  The  approach  requires  alarm 
companies  to  confirm  something  sus- 
picious at  the  alarm  site  before  a patrol 
unit  is  dispatched  In  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
department  reduced  the  number  of  bo- 
gus alarm  calls  from  8,200  in  1999  to 
just  793  in- 2002  — two  years  after  a 
city  ordinance  mandated  verified  re- 
sponse- 

51  Los  Angeles  police  officers  will  con- 
tinue to  respond  to  all  burglar  alarms 
at  homes  and  businesses  unless  there 
have  already  been  two  false  alarms  at 
the  address  in  a' year.  The  Police 
Commission’s  decision  is  a reversal 
from  a verified-response  plan  that 
would  have  given  the  department  dis- 
cretion over  whether  or  not  to  respond. 
The  verified-response  proposal  was 
defeated  by  neighborhood  councils, 
alarm-industry  lobbyists  and  some  City 
Council  members. 

51  New  software  and  a change  in  policy 
are  expected  to  sharply  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  bogus  burglar-alarm  calls  re- 
sponded to  by  the  Montgomery  County. 
Te.xas.  Sheriff’s  Department.  Deputies 
will  only  answer  calls  from  county-per- 
mitted alarm  systems.  The  software 
will  enable  dispatchers  to  distinguish 
between  those  systems  that  have  a 
county  permit  and  those  that  do  not. 

5 A fee  of  $25  to  $35  to  register  a bur- 
glar alarm,  along  with  fines  of  up  to 
$200  for  multiple  false  alarms,  helps 
to  reduce  false  alarms  in  Omaha  by 
nearly  half  during  a three-month  pe- 
riod ...  South  Bend.  Ind.,  officials  in- 
crease fines  for  a fourth  false  alarm  from 
$25  to  $100.  and  up  to  $200  for  any 
subsequent  offense. 

5!  OfTicials  in  Washington  County.  Ore., 
propose  that  deputies  ignore  alarm 
calls  from  businesses  and  homes  with 
an  excessive  number  of  bogus  alarms, 
and  cut  service  to  those  who  do  not  pay 
fines  or  renew  annual  permits.  ..  Mis- 
souri Valley,  Iowa,  Chief  Jason  Smith 
asks  that  fines  ranging  from  $25  to  $200 
be  levied  against  businesses  after  four 
false  alarms 

51  Pleasant  Grove.  Utah.  ChiefTom  Paul 
wants  his  jurisdiction  to  make  regis- 
tration of  alarm  systems  a require- 
ment. and  to  establish  punitive  fines  for 


repeat  oftenders. ...  Madera.  Calif,  of- 
ficials accept  a proposal  that  would 
charge  business  owners  and  residents  a 
$50  fee  for  three  years  of  police  ser- 
vice. The  money  would  enable  police 
to  assign  one  person  full  time  to  moni- 
tor alarms Bullhead  City,  Ariz  . 

police  want  to  enforce  a law  that  would 
hit  alarm  owners  who  generate  more 
than  five  bogus  calls  in  one  year  with 
fines  of  up  to  $45. 

51  A presentation  by  Fort  Pierce.  Fla., 
police  shows  officers  responding  to 
4.142  alarms  in  2002,  with  only  15  of 
those  turning  out  to  be  valid  calls.  Tlie 
city  already  charges  owners  a $ 1 00  fine 
after  the  sixth  false  alarm- 


51  DNA  samples  from  juvenile  offend- 
ers and  those  who  have  been  arrested, 
but  not  convicted,  would  be  added  to  a 
national  database,  under  a proposal 
from  the  Bush  administration. 

51  Inmates  who  ask  for  DNA  tests  that 
subsequently  reaffirm  their  guilt  once 
completed  would  be  billed  under  legis- 
lation sought  by  a St.  Louis.  Mo.,  city 
prosecutor-  Those  cleared  by  the  tests 
would  be  able  to  sue  for  compensation 
for  their  time  behind  bars. 

51  Budget  constraints  hamper  the 
Washington  State  Patrol's  efforts  to  stafl' 
its  new  crime  lab...  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  upgrading 
DNA  lab  facilities  in  Washington.  D.C„ 
New  York  City  and  in  Los  Angeles.  .. 

51  A state  Senate  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  in  Texas  passes  a bill  that 
requires  all  DNA  crime  labs  to  meet 
accreditation  standards. 

51  A McDowell  County.  W Va..  circuit 
court  judge  sets  aside  an  attempted  ag- 
gravated robbery  conviction  after  find- 
ing that  testimony  given  by  discredited 
former  State  Police  chemist  Fred  Zain 
"was  not  harmless  error  ’ The  defen- 
dant served  more  than  seven  years  in 
prison  before  being  released  in  1990. 

51  Problems  are  found  in  forensic  labo- 
ratories in  Orlando,  Fla.,  where  an  ana- 
lyst with  the  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  admits  falsifying  tests  de- 


signed to  check  his  work,.  In  Phoe- 
nix, technicians  use  the  wrong  statisti- 
cal compulation  to  inflate  the  likeli- 
hood of  a suspect’s  genetic  material 
being  a match  in  nine  criminal  cases. . 

A Fort  Worth  senior  forensic  scientist 
is  fired  and  lab  operations  arc  sus- 
pended after  an  outside  review. 

51  The  director  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of 
Investigation  apologizes  for  the 
mislabeling  of  a blood  sample  1 2 years 
ago  that  led  to  the  release  of  a man  sub- 
sequently charged  with  a murder  and  a 
string  of  rapes. . . Authorities  in  Mon- 
tana and  Washington  plan  a review  of 
the  work  of  a forensic  scientist  who 
served  as  director  of  the  Montana  crime 
lab  for  20  years  and  as  a forensic  scien- 
tist for  the  Washington  Stale  Patrol  for 
1 3 years,  after  DNA  evidence  cleared  a 
Billings.  Mont.,  man  who  spent  15 
years  in  prison  for  the  rape  of  an  8-ycar- 
old  girl. 

51  Investigators  in  Baton  Rouge.  La . 
anger  civil  libertarians  and  are  slapped 
with  at  least  one  lawsuit  after  conduct- 
ing a DNA  dragnet  that  fails  to  help 
them  catch  a serial  killer  responsible  for 
the  murders  of  four  women.  What  ulti- 
mately helps  is  the  use  of  a genetic  pro- 
file that  uses  a new  process  to  identify 
an  individual’s  ethnicity.  (Sec  related 
item.  Page  7 ) 

51  Defense  attorneys  in  Florida  scramble 
to  meet  an  Oct.  1 deadline  set  by  the 
slate  legislature  for  submitting  requests 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 


Police  auto-motives 


for  the  retesting  of  prisoners'  DNA 
Prosecutors  arc  resisting  the  notion  that 
DNA  can  prove  whether  a dclcndant 
committed  a crime,  claiming  it  is  only 
one  piece  of  evidence  among  many  in 
a cose.  But  attorneys  claim  that  a double 
standard  exists  where  DNA  evidence  is 
deemed  infallible  when  used  to  prove 
guilt,  but  not  to  prove  innocence 

51  Baltimore  County  police  begin  the 
review  of  480  cascfiAhat  CUmccpcion 
Bacasnot.  a chemi'ftat^hedqiartment's 
lab.  worked  on  during  the  1980s,  after 
the  release  of  a transcript  m which  she 
describes  to  a public  defender  her  in- 
competence in  performing  blood  tests 
that  led  to  a defendant's  life  sentence 
for  murder 

51  Confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
FBI’s  DNA  lab  should  not  be  under- 
mined by  shortcuts  taken  by  a techni- 
cian who  was  fired  for  not  perlbmiing 
control  tests  on  samples,  says  Director 
Robert  S.  Mueller  111.  More  than  100 
cases  arc  being  retested;  none  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  technician  was 
used  in  a prosecution. 

51  Using  a cunning  ruse  to  obtain  a 
DNA  sample.  Seattle  police  arrest  a 
New  Jersey  man  who  they  believe  raped 
and  strangled  a 1 3-year-old  girl  in  1 982 
Police  mailed  the  suspect,  John  A 
Alhan  a letter  on  city  stationery  along 
with  documents  they  asked  him  to  com- 
plete and  mail  back.  Athan  filled  out 
the  forms  and  licked  the  envelope 
closed.  A DNA  profile  from  Athan’s 
saliva  matched  one  from  a semen 
sample  left  on  the  body  of  Kristen 
Sumstad.  Alhan,  now  35.  has  been 
charged  with  murder 


51  Police  departments  in  slates  includ- 
ing Michigan.  Ohio.  Missouri  and 
Idaho  try  to  ease  their  fiscal  woes  by 
permitting  advertising  on  squad  cars 
Deals  are  struck  either  directly  with  lo- 
cal corporate  sponsors,  or  with  Govern- 
ment Acquisitions  LLC  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  for  new  vehicles  at  the  cost  of  $l 
each.  Not  all  states  buy  into  the  idea. 
Mississippi  attorney  general  vetoes  the 
proposal  for  agencies  in  that  slate. 

51  The  Martin  County,  Fla..  Sheriffs 
Department's  13  gas-electric  hybrid 
cars  save  the  agency  an  estimated  $ 1 03 
per  month  each  in  gasoline,  and  need 
to  be  refueled  only  twice  a month.  Nine 
Toyota  Priuses  and  four  Honda  Civics 
arc  assigned  to  detectives,  victims'  ad- 
vocates and  community  relations  offic- 
ers. Pursuits  and  other  enforcement 
duties  are  still  carried  out  by  the 
department’s  fleet  of  Ford  Crown 
Victorias 

51  In  a continuing  effort  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  fires  and  explosions  caused  by 
rear-end  collisions,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  offers  a fire-suppression 
technology  on  the  Crown  Victoria 
Dallas  officials  accuse  Ford  of  devel- 
oping technology  that  would  protect 
the  Crown  Victoria’s  gas  tank  from 
rupture,  but  not  making  it  available  at 
prices  police  agencies  can  afford.  These 
include  self-sealing  fuel  tanks,  and 
trunk  kits  that  keep  heavy  objects  in 
place  during  an  accident  Crash  lest 
results  in  Dallas  show  the  Crown 
Victoria  to  be  unsafe  even  when 
equipped  with  the  trunk  packs.  A video- 
tape of  a 75-mph  crash  shows  the  kit 


splitting  the  car’s  lank.  Ford  officials 
accuse  the  city  of  loading  gear  in  such 
a way  as  to  ensure  failure.  A fleet  of 
Crown  Victorias  is  sidelined  by  New 
York  State  Police  Superintendent 
James  McMahon  after  the  head  of  the 
troopers  union  urges  members  not  to 
drive  the  vehicles. 

51  The  Memphis  Police  Department 
puts  a hold  on  payment  for  140  Dodge 
Intrepids  after  tests  in  Nashville  show 
the  vehicle’s  brakes  catching  fire  dur- 
ing high-speed  stops.  Nashville  officials 
try  to  return  the  cars. 


51  More  than  1 .5  million  Ford  Explor- 
ers and  Mercury  Mountaineers  made 
between  1998  and  2001  are  recalled  by 
Ford  because  ofa  bolt  that  could  frac- 
ture and  cause  the  driver’s  seat  to  fall 
back  The  town  of  Vail.  Colo.,  says 
it  will  begin  using  the  Ford  Explorer 
instead  of  renewing  its  lease  with  the 
Swedish  car  maker  Saab 

51  San  Diego  Police  Department  cruis- 
ers get  their  body  work  done  by  auto- 
shop  students  at  a local  high  school. 
The  program  saved  the  agency  $3,000 
for  work  done  on  three  cars. 


SWEETS  TO  GO:  After  undergoing  a transformation  on  the 
Discovery  Channel  program  “Monster  Garage,”  a Chesapeake 
County.  Va.,  deputy  sheriff’s  patrol  car  is  turned  into  a rolling 
doughnut  shop,  with  a display  counter  and  coffee  maker  in  the 
passenger  compartment,  and  doughnut-making  machinery 
including  a deep  fryer  — in  the  trunk. 
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Rain,  rain  go  away 

Calhoun  County,  Texas,  deputies  try  to  round  up  longhorn  cattle  that  got  loose  after 
Hurricane  Claudette  made  landfall  in  Port  O’Connor  on  July  15,  battering  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  with  high  winds  and  heavy  rain.  At  right,  a police  cruiser  navigates  through 
a flooded  street  in  Atlantic  Beach,  N.C.,  as  Hurricane  Isabel  came  ashore  on  Sept.  18, 
prompting  widespread  evacuations.  (R«u«re) 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 

Drunk  as  a skunk 


% Lawmakers  naiionwide  focus  on  mea- 
sures aimed  at  the  most  intoxicated 
drinkers  those  w ith  blood-alcohol 
levels  twice  the  legal  limit  — as  part 
of  a plan  to  bring  down  the  number  of 
tralTic  deaths  Highway  fatalities  rose 
in  2002  to  their  highest  level  since 
1990  There  was  a 3-percent  increase 
in  those  caused  by  drunken  driving 
over  the  same  period  in  2001.  The  ini- 
tiatives include  the  creation  of  a new 
charge  of  aggravated  drunken  driv- 
ing for  hardcore  offenders,  and  the 
elimination  of  plea  bargains  when  they 
could  result  in  charges  that  do  not  in- 
clude alcohol. 


^ Drivers  who  receive  a speeding 
ticket  arc  35  percent  less  likely  to  be 
killed  in  a crash  within  the  following 
three  to  four  months.  The  study,  by  re- 
searchers in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  found  that  drivers  are  more  cau- 
tious after  receiving  a citation,  regard- 
less of  their  age.  gender  or  economic 
class.  Getting  a ticket  even  works  as  a 
deterrent  to  young  male  drivers,  a high- 
risk  group,  the  study  said. 

^ Traffic  investigators  from  around  the 
country  are  invited  to  attend  a one-day 
course  on  blow-outs  offered  by  the  tire- 
manufacturer  Michelin  North  America 


and  quick  as  a wink 


Inc.  At  Tires  101,  participanls  arc  taught 
that  the  proper  response  to  a blow-out 
is  coumcrinluitivc  — increase  speed 
and  steer  straight  ahead.  When  control 
is  regained,  pull  over. 

% The  Osceola  County.  Fla..  Sheriff’s 
Department  comes  under  fire  for  a 
sting  operation  that  used  deputies  dis- 
guised as  vagrants  to  catch  speeders 
Officials  defended  the  initiative  against 
homeless  advocates,  citing  107  deaths 
in  2001  due  to  motorists  who  disre- 
garded traffic  signals. 

^ Legislation  signed  by  New  Mexico 


Gov.  Bill  Richardson  will  give  state 
and  tribal  criminal  justice  authorities 
the  ability  to  share  data  on  repeal 
drunk-driving  offenders.  Each  of  the 
stale’s  22  tribal  governments  may  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment to  flic-share.  New  Mexico,  which 
ranks  fifth  in  the  nation  in  pcr-capita 
drunk  driving,  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  state  to  pass  such  legislation. 

^ A25-question  Internet  exam,  plus  $20 
and  a hefty  fine  for  speeding,  has  driv- 
ers passing  through  Summersville. 
W.Va.,  hopping  mad.  While  the  strat- 
egy docs  offer  motorists  a way  to  avoid 


notifying  insurers,  it  also  points  to  the 
town’s  militancy  in  collecting  fees,  they 
say.  But  police  note  that  in  2002,  there 
was  only  one  traffic-related  death. 

^ The  Rhode  Island  State  Police  throw 
their  support  behind  legislation  that 
would  allow  tests  them  to  extract  blood 
and  urinesamples  from  drunken-driv- 
ing suspects.-..  California  is  found  to 
lead  the  nation  in  accidents  involving 
hit-and-run  drivers  ...  Critics  chal- 
lenge the  findings  of  a Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  study  which 
found  cell  phones  responsible  for  only 
one  in  170  accidents. 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 


Drug  enforcement  confronts  another  fine  meth 


^ A California  study  of  small-time 
methamphetamine  labs  contradicts 
some  conventional  wisdom  by  finding 
that  cookers  prefer  to  make  the  drug 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of  a 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  enjoy  the 
company  of  family,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors while  turning  household  chemicals 

intomcih. In  1999.oneofevciy  H meth 

lab  seizures  in  the  nation  occurred  in 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties, 
where  the  study  was  focused. 

\ With  its  prisons  packed,  Michigan 
eliminates  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences for  drug  offenders,  ending  more 
than  two  decades  of  having  some  of  the 
nation's  harshest  drug-sentencing 
guidelines.  The  old  law  had  mandated 
life  terms  without  parole  in  some 
cases....  In  New  York,  lawmakers 
failed  for  the  third  year  in  a row  to  reach 
agreement  on  a measure  to  ease  the 


Rockefeller  drug  laws,  which  set  man- 
datory minimums  for  even  some  minor 
drug  crimes.  One  slicking  point  is 
whether  judges  or  prosecutors  should 
have  the  larger  role  in  the  sentencing 
process.. . , The  Canadian  government 
introduces  legislation  to  decriminalize 
possession  and  cultivation  of  mari- 
juana for  personal  use,  as  recom- 
mended by  a House  of  Commons  re- 
port last  year, 

51  Tennessee  Gov.  Phil  Bredesen  signs 
a law  increasing  jail  time  for  those  who 
manufacture  meth  on  public  lands, 
and  requiring  them  to  pay  for  lab- 
cleanup  costs. . . . Illinois  legislators  con- 
sider measures  to  increase  meth  sen- 
tences, require  offenders  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  lab  cleanup,  and  make  iiacrime 
to  transport  or  possess  meth  ingredi- 
ents... A new  West  Virginia  law  im- 
poses 2-  to  1 0-ycar  sentences  for  assem- 


bling or  operating  the  chemical  ingre- 
dients of  a meth  lab  ..PoliceaskMon- 
tana  legislators  to  back  a bill  increas- 
ing to  50  years  the  prison  sentence  for 
those  caught  running  a meth  lab.... 
Tampa  police  proceed  cautiously  in 
enforcing  a new  ordinance  that  autho- 
rizes officers  to  arrest  people  who 
seem  as  if  they  are  dealing  drugs  — 
whether  or  not  they  are. . . 

51  Meth  lab  interdictions  increase 
more  than  tenfold  in  Nebraska  over  a 
four-year  period ....  Hawaii  police  make 
more  arrests  for  meth  possession  or 
sale  in  five  months  than  they  did  in  all 


51  Maryland  Gov.  Robert  Ehrlich  be- 
comes the  first  Republican  governor  in 
the  nation  to  sign  a bill  protecting 
medical  marijuana  patients  from  jail 
The  new  law  reduces  the  penally  for 
possession  or  use  of  marijuana  from  a 
year  in  jail  to  just  a $100  fine. 

51  The  city  and  county  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Calif,  file  suit  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment - the  first  by  a public  entity 
— on  behalf  of  medical  marijuana 
patients.  Naming  Attorney  Genera! 
John  Ashcroft  and  the  DEA  as  defen- 
dants, the  jurisdictions  demand  that  fed- 
eral agents  slay  away  from  a coopera- 
tive farm  that  grows  the  plant  ...  The 


of2002....  The  Chattanooga  PD.  adds 
information  to  its  Web  site  to  help  resi- 
dents spot  meth  labs  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods... North  Dakota  police  close 
down  scveral’melh  labs  with  help  from 
store  clerks  who  reported  people  buy- 
ing everyday  items  used  as  precursor 
ingredients.... Heroin  use  rises,  but  co- 
caine remains  the  drug  of  choice  in 
the  Wilmington.  N.C.,  area...  PCPuse 
is  resurgent  in  Washington.  D.C.,  ac- 
cording to  police.. , . Marijuana  is  the 
most  available  and  abused  drug  in 
Wisconsin,  according  to  the  DEA,... 
Tie  fastest  rising  killer  drug  in  Florida 
is  methadone,  officials  say,  and  melha- 


Califomia  Senate  approves  legislation 
that  would  require  the  slate  Department 
of  Health  Services  to  develop  an  iden- 
tity-card program  for  users  of  medi- 
cal marijuana. 

51  A state  appeals  court  in  Alaska  re- 
affirms a landmark  1975  decision  that 
made  it  legal  to  possess  up  to  four 
ounces  of  marijuana  for  personal  use 
in  the  home.  Attorney  General  Gregg 
Renkes  tries  to  reconcile  a split  between 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  as  to 
whether  cases  involving  small  amounts 
of  the  drug  will  be  pursued,  directing 
police  to  confiscate  pot  for  evidence 
m possible  federal  prosecutions. 


done  deaths  also  climb  in  Maine  and 
North  Carolina.... 

51  South  Dakota  troopers  seize  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  drugs  on  Interstate 
90,  a popular  route  for  drug  traffick- 
ers.... Federal  agents  inNew  York  City 
bust  a drug  gang  that  dealt  $10  mil- 
lion in  Ecstasy  pills...  Police  and  sher- 
iffs in  Maine  criticize  the  federal  DEA 
for  three  unannounced  drug  raids  that 
they  say  put  police  and  the  community 
at  risk. ...  The  8th  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  rules  that  the  smell  of  possible 
methamphetamine  justifies  a war- 
rantless search  of  abuilding  by  police. 


51  In  a rebuff  to  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholds 
without  comment  a ruling  by  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  slated 
that  doctors  cannot  be  punished, 
threatened  or  investigated  for  recom- 
mending marijuana  to  their  ill  patients. 

51  Oakland,  Calif, marijuana  activist  Ed 
Rosenthal  is  convicted  on  charges  of 
cultivating  marijuana  and  selling  it 
to  the  city  under  its  medical  marijuana 
ordinance,  whereupon  U.S,  District 
Judge  Charles  Brcyer  sentences  him  to 
one  day  in  jail  Federal  prosecutors 
indicate  that  they  would  ask  an  appeals 
court  to  increase  Rosenthal’s  sentence. 
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When  violence  is  meets  violence 

all  in  the  family 


^ Tacoma  Police  Chief 
David  Brame,  44.  shoots 
his  35-year-old  wife,  Crys- 
tal. in  the  head  on  April  27 
and  then  turns  his  gun  on 
himself-  In  the  aftermath, 
documents  filed  just  days 
earlier  in  the  couple’s  di- 
vorce proceedings  reveal  al- 
legations of  physical  abuse. 

Brame  is  accused  by  his  wife 
of  having  threatened  her 
with  a gun,  choked  her, 
and  obsessively  trying  to 
control  her  life.  The  release 
of  a psychologist's  report 
from  1981  also  raises  ques- 
tions about  Brame's  mental 
stability.  Tests  used  by  the 
department  to  screen  appli- 
cants indicated  a tendency 
by  Brame  to  exaggerate  to 
the  point  of  deception,  and  notes  from 
friends  and  acquaintances  found  him  to 
be  anti-social.  Brame  was  also  accused 
of  rape  in  1987  while  a patrol  officer. 
The  murder-suicide  ultimately  leads  to 
the  paid  administrative  leave  of  City 
Manager  Ray  Corpuz,  the  man  who 
appointed  Brame  chief  Even  when 
Crystal  Brame  publicly  stated  that  she 
had  been  abused.  Corpuz  continued  to 
defend  the  chief,  calling  him  a “trusted 
insider.”  City  Council  members  vote 
unanimously  to  develop  a domestic 
violence  policy. 

^ With  one  in  five  murders  in  2001 
found  to  be  the  result  of  domestic  v io- 
Icnce.  the  Milwaukee  Police  Depart- 
ment launches  a family  violence  pre- 
vention program.  The  initiative  calls  for 
120  officers  to  participate  in  two  16- 
hour  sessions  aimed  at  changing  their 
views  of  the  offense  and  introducing 
them  to  the  use  of  DNA  testing  in  such 
cases.  Eleven  officers  will  be  assigned 
to  see  oversee  domestic  abuse  investi- 
gations. 

% The  San  Diego  Regional  Training 
Center  hosts  a free  three-day  course  on 
crisis  negotiation  and  domestic  vio- 


{ 


David  Brame 


lence  taught  by  victim's  advocates, 
prosecutors,  hostage  negotiators  and 
family  abuse  experts.  California  police 
and  training  instructors  say  that  as  many 
as  three-quarters  of  hostage  and  bar- 
ricade situations  have  their  roots  in 
domestic  violence.  The  class  focuses 
on  the  “specific  dynamics"  of  abusive 
relationships,  characteristics  of 
batterers,  and  the  legacy  of  violence 
within  families.  Another  class  being 
developed  deals  with  officers  as  of- 
fenders and  victims  of  domestic 
abuse  An  emphasis  is  placed  on  stalk- 
ing. strangulation  and  dominant,  ag- 
gressive behavior. 

% Twenty  percent  of  all  nonfatal  vio- 
lence against  females  age  12  or  older 
in  2001  was  committed  by  an  intimate 
partner,  a study  reports....  After  no 
murder-suicides  from  1999  to  2002. 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  two  within  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  six  people.. .Four  San 
Antonio  officers  are  wounded  and  a 
suspect  is  killed  during  an  altercation 
at  a Denny's  restaurant  that  began  when 
the  man  entered  the  premises  with  his 
girlfriend  to  confront  a perceived  rival. 


% Investigators  in  the  Green  River 
serial  murder  case  unearth  human  re- 
mains in  the  Washington  cities  of  Kent, 
Snoqualmie  and  Enumclaw.  The  bones 
at  one  site  are  identified  as  those  of  1 6- 
year-old  Pammy  Annette  Avent,  who 
went  missing  in  1983.  On  Nov.  S.Gary 
Leon  Ridgway.  a 54-year-old  truck 
painter  who  had  been  the  prime  suspect 
for  the  past  few  years  and  was  linked 
by  DNA  evidence  to  some  of  the  kill- 
ings in  September  2001,  pleads  guilty 
to  strangling  48  young  women  as  the 
Green  River  killer.  The  plea  bargain 
allows  Ridgway  to  avoid  the  death  pen- 
alty. and  also  ends  a consuming  21- 
year  quest  for  King  County  Sheriff 
Dave  Reichert,  who  first  began  prob- 
ing the  Green  River  murders  as  a young 
detective. 

^Operation  Predator,  achild-pomog- 
raphy  initiative  launched  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Homeland  Security,  results  in 
the  arrests  of  more  than  1,000  child 
predators  and  sex  offenders  during  a 
three-month  period. 

^ A program  called  SOLV.  for  Sex  Of- 
fender Location  Verifier,  reduces  the 
non-compliance  rate  of  convicted  sex 
offenders  living  in  Rapid  City.  S.D.,  and 
Pennington  County  from  27  percent  in 
2002  to  just  5 percent  last  year.  Tfre  ini- 
tiative calls  for  volunteers  from  both 
jurisdictions’  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  take  responsibility  for  four  or 
five  offenders  each. 

^ Derrick  Todd  Lee,  a 35-year-old 
black  man.  is  arrested  in  May  follow- 
ing a nearly  yearlong  search  for  the 
killer  responsible  for  a siring  of  six 
murders  in  the  Baton  Rouge  and 
Lafayette.  La.,  areas.  Despite  an  earlier 
tip  that  had  pointed  to  Lee.  investiga- 
tors didn’t  follow  up  on  the  informa- 
tion because  they  believed,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  witness  reports,  that  they  should 
be  looking  for  a while  man  drivittg  a 
white  truck.  Genetic  evidence  later  de- 
termined that  the  killer  was  likely  to  be 
black.  Lee  was  not  tested  as  part  of  a 
DNA  dragnet  in  which  more  than 


1,200  men  had  their  mouths  swabbed 
to  provide  tissue  samples  for  analysis. 

^ After  undergoing  an  extensive  over- 
haul. the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department’s  Special  Victims  Unit 
clears  66  percent  of  rape  cases,  the 
highest  percentage  among  the  nation's 
10  largest  cities.  The  unit  also  moves 
into  a new  $2-million  facility,  begins 
performing  DNA  tests  in  each  rape  case 
and  increases  its  ranks  by  23  new  mem- 
bers, including  detectives  and  supervi- 
sory personnel. 

^ Ohio  police  chiefs  defend  their  prac- 
tice of  administering  lie-detector  tests 
to  victims  of  sexual  assaults  as  another 
investigative  tool.  Polygraphs  and 
voice-stress  analyzers  are  used  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  they  say.  in  cases 
where  they  could  help  establish  the  guilt 
or  identity  of  an  offender  — as  well  as 
when  the  veracity  of  a victim’s  story  is 
at  issue.  The  practice  was  brought  to 
light  in  a report  released  by  the  state 
Department  of  Health. 

^ A national  database  that  uses  image- 
comparison  software  will  help  inves- 
tigators distinguish  real  victims  of  child 
sexual  abuse  and  exploitation  from  vir- 


Thc  guilty  plea  by  Cary  Ridgway 
(I.)  in  the  Green  River  serial 
killings  ends  a 21-year  quest  for 
Sheriff  Dave  Reichert. 

tuai  victims  created  by  a computer 

^ A survey  by  the  nonprofit  group  Par- 
ents for  Megan's  Law  finds  that  at  any 
given  lime  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
nation’s  convicted  sex  offenders  can- 
not be  located  because  they  failed  to 
register  with  local  law  enforcement  as 
required  by  law.  The  states  with  the 
worst  rale  of  compliance  arc  found  to 
be  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma,  with  non- 
compliance  rales  of  up  to  50  percent. 
Florida  has  the  lowest  rale  of  non-com- 
pliance at  4.7  percent 

H San  Bernardino  County  enforces  new 
safeguards  after  two  employees  of  a 
company  used  to  transport  corpses  arc 
accused  of  sexually  assaulting  the 
body  of  a dead  4-year-old  Anyone 
arrested  for  any  felony  or  sex-related 
misdemeanor  must  submit  a DNA 
sample  undcrabill  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Louisiana  state  Senate  . Ne- 
vada will  get  a scx-prcdalor  Internet 
listing  An  amendment  to  New  York’s 
Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  of 2000  will 
include,  among  other  changes,  the  cre- 
ation of  a crime  called  forcible  touch- 
ing . Lawmakers  in  Rhode  Island. 
Wisconsin  and  Utah  beef  up  penalties 
for  high-tech  peeping 
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Good  cops  gone  bad 


1!  Texas  Gov.  Rick  Perry  pardons  35 
people  from  the  Panhandle  town  of 
Tulia  who  were  rounded  up  in  a now- 
discredited  drug  sting  Nearly  46  resi- 
dents. 39  of  them  black,  were  arrested 
during  early  morning  raids  on  July  23. 

1 999.  The  charges  were  based  solely  on 
the  word  of  a Swisher  County  deputy 
sheriff,  Tom  Coleman,  who  was  work- 
ing for  a regional  narcotics  task  force. 
Coleman  now  faces  perjury  charges, 
and  District  Attorney  Terry  McEachem 
may  be  sanctioned  for  possible  miscon- 
duct by  the  State  Bar  of  Texas.  Two  of 
those  arrested.  Tonya  White  and  Zuri 
Bossel,  have  filed  suit  in  federal  court 
against  the  26  counties  and  four  cities 
involved  in  the  task  force. 

^ A federal  judge  in  Pennsylvania  or- 
ders the  unsealing  of  some  1.000  pages 
of  previously  confidential  internal 
affairs  records  containing  the  names 
of  13  state  troopers  who  had  been  dis- 
ciplined for  sexual  misconduct.  Sum- 
maries of  the  allegations  against  the 
officers  included  sex  with  teenage 


girls;  the  assault  and  molestation  of  a 
suspect  while  in  custody;  homosexual 
rape,  and  the  gang  rape  of  a female 
who  was  also  injected  with  an  “un- 
known substance," 

While  conceding  that  the  witnesses 
gave  her  pause,  a U.S.  District  Court 
magistrate  orders  three  Detroit  police 
officers  detained  on  charges  of  steal- 
ing money  and  drugs  from  suspects 
during  illegal  searches.  The  witnesses 
against  officers  Troy  Bradley.  William 
Melendez  and  Manhew  Zani  include  a 
convicted  drug  dealer  with  10  aliases, 
and  an  FBI  informant  who  worked  as  a 
handyman  in  two  buildings  co-owned 
by  Bradley.  All  told.  17  officers  are 
accused  of  conspiring  to  violate  sus- 
pects’ constitutional  rights. 

<[]  Four  former  Miami  police  officers 
are  convicted  on  conspiracy  charges 
stemming  from  four  shootings  in  the 
1990s  that  left  three  men  dead  and  one 
wounded.  Former  officers  Jorge 
Casicllo,  34,  Jesus  Agucro.  40,  and 


Arturo  Beuirisiain.  42.  are  convicted  of 
conspiracy  for  planting  a handgun  on 
a homeless  man  in  a 1997  incident. 
Oscar  Ronda,  4 1 . another  former  of- 
ficer. was  convicted  of  obstruction  of 
justice  for  trying  to  cover  up  the 
crime  The  convictions  follow  by  one 
month  a report  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  Civil  Rights  Division 
which  slated  that  the  department  needs 
to  establish  clearer  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  force. 

^ Chicago  police  officers  Edgar  I 
Placencio  and  Ruben  Oliveras.  both 
veteran  officers,  become  the  first  in  the 
jurisdiction  to  be  charged  with  failing 
to  report  criminal  misconduct  by  fel- 
low officers.  The  prosecution  stems 
from  the  investigation  of  Joseph 
Miedzianowski.  a former  officer  who 
was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  run- 
ning a criminal  enterprise  that  trans- 
ported cocaine  from  Miami  to  Chi- 
cago Placcncio  pleads  guilty  to  a felony 
civil  rights  violation,  and  Oliveras  to  a 
misdemeanor  civil  rights  charge. 


Restoring  calm 

An  officer  mans  a street-corner  post  in  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  as  local, 
county  anil  stale  police  were  deployed  to  restore  order  after  two  nights 
of  rioting  in  mid-June  that  followed  the  fatal  police  shooting  of  a black 
motorcyclist.  Police  were  later  cleared  of  w rongdoing  in  the  shooting. 
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in  motion 


Wolves  in 
cops’  clothing 


Bodies 

^ A federal  judge  in  llliijois  dissolves  a 
federal  consent  decree  afler  finding  lhal 
Belleville  ofTicials  had  met  its  objec- 
tives The  decree  stemmed  from  claims 
ofracism  involving  a residency  require- 
ment that  plaintiffs  said  excluded  black 
applicants  to  the  force' 

* The  Los  Angeles  Police  Oepanmem 
wants  to  hire  67S  new  officers  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  offset  the  loss 
of  350  through  retirement  and  resigna- 
tion. for  a net  increase  of  325  officers 
City  Council  members,  however,  vote 
to  override  Mayor  Jim  Hahn's  veto  of 
their  $5. 1 -billion  budget  package  that 
called  for  the  hiring  of  just  400  new 
olTiccrs.  Hahn  and  Chief  William 
Bratton  had  wanted  $17,9  million  for 
720  hires. 

% Call-ups  of  military  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  decimate  the 
ranks  of  the  West  Virginia  Slate  Po- 
lice The  agency  fell  from  approxi- 
mately 559  active  officers  to  527 

« Legislation  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Madison  County,  N.Y..  Sheriff's 
Department  to  hire  applicants  from 
five  neighboring  counties  ..  The  city 
of  Rutland,  Vt..  is  asked  by  police  and 
union  officials  to  drop  a four-year-old 
residency  requirement  that  opponents 
claim  makes  it  harder  to  recruit. 

^ Early-retiremenl  buyouts,  military 


and  voluntary  leaves  lead  to  the  rein- 
statement of  1 1 of  the  25  Minneapolis 
officers  who  faced  layoffs  due  to  bud- 
get cuts.  Henderson,  Nev..  residents 
tw  ice  reject  ballot  initiatives  that  would 
have  raised  taxes  for  hiring  more  po- 
lice 

^ A widening  gap  between  police  in- 
come and  expenses  is  blamed  for  the 
shrinking  number  of  Michigan  State 
Police  troopers.  During  the  past  three 
years,  the  force  has  been  reduced  by  200 
members  Residents  of  Grove  City, 
Minn.,  arc  angered  when  the  City 
Council  eliminates  the  town's  two- 
person  police  force  in  favor  of  a con- 
tract with  Meeker  County  to  have  a 
deputy  patrol  the  town.  . 

H Budget  cuts  force  Meigs  County, 
Ohio.  Sheriff  Ralph  Trussell  to  lay  off 
his  13  deputies  and  dispatchers,  and 
patrol  the  429  square-mile  Jurisdiction 
himself. 

Overtime  at  the  Portland,  Maine, 
international  airport  earned  two  police 
supervisors  more  than  Chief  Michael 
Chitwood's  $89,000  salary  in  2002.  .. 
It  may  have  improved  morale,  but  ad- 
ditional overtime  as  the  Englewood, 
N.J.,  Police  Department  wails  for  new 
recruits  cost  the  agency  approximately 
$10,000  a week  Buffalo.  N.Y..  will 
save  $14.3  million  over  the  next  four 
years  with  one-officer  patrols,  in  re- 


turn, officers  will  receive  a one-time 
$5,000  raise,  and  a 3-year  I -percent 
raise..--  Former  Los  Angeles  police 
chief  Bernard  Parks  is  the  only  City 
Council  member  to  oppose  a new 
$80  2-million  pay  agreement  for  offi- 
cers. 

51  Alaska  SenalorTcd  Stevens  is  criti- 
cized by  the  International  Union  of 
Police  Associations  for  opposing  over- 
time for  emergency  personnel  in  the 
war  on  terrorism.  Stevens  said  he  did 
not  know  why  public  employees 
should  receive  overtime  when  respond- 
ing to  matters  of  national  security- 

51  Maricopa  County,  Ariz..  Sheriff  Joe 
Arpaio  eliminates  the  agency’s  1 3-year- 
old  DARE  program  due  10  budget  con- 
slraints- 

51  A half-a-dozen  cases  made  by 
Harveys  Lake,  Pa.,  Officer  Charles 
Musial  between  1999  and  2002  are 
jeopardized  because  he  was  not  certi- 
fied by  the  stale's  Municipal  Police 
Officers’  Education  & Training  Com- 
mission at  the  time. 

51  Applicants  for  Tulsa.  Okla.'s  airport 
police  force  must  complete  an 
associate's  degree,  the  city’s  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  rules  by  a vole  of  2- 
to- 1 . Airport  police  officials  contend  the 
requirement  is  an  obstacle  to  recruit- 
ment. 


51  Colorado  legislators  approve  a 
measure  that  makes  impersonating 
a police  officer  an  offense  punish- 
able by  up  to  18  months  in  jail  and 
maximum  fine  of  $5,000.  The  law 
follows  the  abduction,  rape  and  mur- 
der of  Lacy  Miller,  a 20-ycar-old 
college  student  whose  car  was  pulled 
over  by  an  individual  using  flashing 
police  li^ls.  Her  killer,  22-year-old 
Jason  Clausen,  was  found  to  have 
three  guns,  a ski  mask,  fake  badge, 
a police-style  flashlight,  handcuffs, 
Mace  and  police-style  lights  in- 
stalled in  his  vehicle. 

5i  Syracuse,  N.Y.  police  arrest  22- 
year-old  Jeremy  Lepianka  on  charges 
of  impersonating  a police  officer  af- 
ler the  imposter  had  stopped  a 
couple  for  running  a red  light  and 
called  911  when  they  ran  away. 
Lepianka,  who  told  police  he  was  a 
volunteer  deputy  with  the  Onandaga 
County  Sheriffs  Department,  had 
been  posing  as  an  officer  for  two 
years.  He  would  stop  motorists  and 
warn  them.  Police  found  two  prop 
guns,  handcuffs  and  pepper  spray  in 
his  home,  along  with  an  official  city 
police  patch  for  his  uniform. 

51  Houston  investigators  find  fake 
badges  in  the  truck  used  by  three 


men  to  commit  a series  of  robberies 
by  staging  phony  traffic  stops.... 
Two  home  invasions  that  leave  six 
men  dead  in  Edinburg,  Texas,  are 
believed  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  police  impersonators....  San 
Bernardino  County.  Calif.,  sheriffs 
deputies  arrest  an  ex-convict  who 
allegedly  targeted  Mexican  immi- 
grants by  posing  as  an  officer,  plac- 
ing them  under  arrest,  robbing  them 
and  threatening  to  call  immigra- 
tion.... Thieves  posing  as  police  of- 
ficers stop  two  vehicles  in  southern 
Utah,  both  driven  by  Mexican  na- 
tionals, and  leave  with  cash  and  the 
cars. 

51  St.  Tammany  Parish,  La.,  sheriffs 
deputies  responding  loa9ll  call  ar- 
rest a police  impostor  after  he  tried 
to  Slop  a motorist  for  a traffic  viola- 
tion and  followed  the  driver 
home.  ..  Madison,  Wis.,  police  ar- 
rest a man  issuing  fake  parking  tick- 
ets. The  scheme  was  uncovered  af- 
ter someone  called  the  police  to  re- 
port a paid  ticket  coming  back  as 
imdeliverable. - Naples,  Fla.,  detec- 
tives pull  over  a car  rigged  with 
police  lights  and  arrest  a man  pre- 
tending to  be  an  officer  after  he  tried 
to  scam  $1,000  from  adriver  he  had 
slopped. 


As  he  sowed. . . 


John  Muhammad  (I.),  who  was  convicted  in  one  of  10  fatal  sniper 
shootings  that  terrorized  the  U.S.  capital  region  in  the  fall  of  2002, 
looks  over  at  his  attorney,  Peter  Greenspun,  in  a Virginia  Beach 
courtroom  on  Nov.  24  as  he  hears  the  jury’s  recommendation  of  the 
death  penalty  for  the  murder.  His  alleged  accomplice,  Lee  Malvo,  is 
being  tried  separately.  (fo«i 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 

What  UCR  what  you  get 


Despite  a poor  job  market  and  the 
additional  strain  imposed  on  local  po- 
lice budgets  by  anti-terrorism  measures, 
the  nation’s  crime  rate  remained  virtu- 
ally flat  in  2002,  according  to  the  most 
recent  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report. 

Overall  crime  fell  by  1.1  percent, 
with  violent  crime  showing  a 2-percent 
decline.  The  South  had  the  highest  level 
of  crime,  and  the  Northeast  the  lowest, 
said  the  UCR. 

Although  murders  rose  by  I percent 
over  2001,  the  number  still  remains 
down  nearly  34  percent  from  a decade 


ago.  The  UCR  said  71  percent  of  ho- 
micides were  committed  with  a firearm; 
13.4  percent  with  a knife,  and  7.1  per- 
cent with  hands  or  feet. 

The  cities  that  had  the  highest  mur- 
der totals  were  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago. with  654  and  647,  respectively. 
St.  Louis  showed  the  sharpest  drop  in 
murders,  down  by  24  percent  from 
2001  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  the  other 
hand,  homicides  soared  by  29  percent. 

Two  special  sub-chapters  were 
added  to  the  FBI’s  report  this  year:  bank 
robberies  and  sniper  shootings.  In  200 1 . 


the  number  of  bank  robberies  jumped 
to  10.150  from  8.565  the  previous  year, 
said  the  report.  The  average  amount  of 
money  taken  was  under  $5,000,  and 
only  one-third  of  cases  — 32  percent 
— involved  a gun.  Someone  was  killed 
in  less  than  I percent  of  the  cases. 

There  were  379  victims  of  sniper 
attacks  between  1982  and  2001.  virtu- 
ally all  of  them  committed  by  males. 
The  majority  of  both  perpetrators  and 
victims  were  between  25  and  49  years 
old.  white  and  strangers  to  each  other, 
said  the  UCR 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 

Crime’s  ups  & downs 


51  The  cities  that  experienced  a spike  in 
the  number  of  homicides  in  2002.  ac- 
cording to  the  preliminary  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  included  Washington. 
D.C  . which  has  the  highest  murder  rale 
among  cities  of  more  than  500.000 
population,  as  well  as  Los  Angeles. 
Baltimore  and  Oakland.  Crime  fell  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  Stamford, 
Conn  . reports  a 22-pcrcenl  drop,  and 
New  York  City  a decline  of  4 5 per- 
cent. 

51  A Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  study 
finds  that  in  the  eight-year  period  from 
1992  to  2000,  the  number  of  serious 
violent  crimes  reported  to  police  rose 
from  43  percent  to  49  percent.  In  2000. 
60  percent  of  robberies  were  reported, 
compared  to  57  percent  in  1992,  and 
48  percent  of  rapes  were  reported,  com- 
pared to  31  percent  eight  years  earlier. 
The  reason  given  by  most  crime  vic- 
tims for  not  reporting  the  offense  was 


that  it  was  a “personal  matter,”  the 
study  says.  Seventeen  percent  said  it 
was  not  important  enough,  and  14  per- 
cent said  they  told  another  authority  fig- 
ure. such  as  a school  principal. 

51  Washington.  D.C..  experienced  500 
fewer  aggravated  assaults  in  2001 
than  was  previously  believed.  A review 
of  the  figures  entered  in  a database  used 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
for  its  submissions  to  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  finds  that  hundreds  of 
simple  assaults  had  been  erroneously 
classified  as  the  more  serious  olTense. 
While  aggravated  assaults  that  year  still 
surged  by  10.9  percent  as  compared 
to  the  previous  year,  it  was  not  the  2 1 .9- 
pcrcent  spike  that  had  prompted  the 
second  look. 

51  Spurred  by  higher  produce  prices, 
avocado  thieves  in  California  become 
more  brazen,  in  one  case  firing  shots 


at  grove  workers  before  taking  off  with 
a bag  of  the  fruit.  . . Statistics  show  that 
reports  ofcattle  theft  in  South  Dakota 
rose  by  300  percent  from  200 1 to  2002. 

51  Oklahoma  City  is  approaching  a 10- 
year  high  in  homicides,  with  33-per- 
cent increase  during  the  first  half  of 
2003.  The  poor  economy,  gang-related 
activities  and  crimes  committed  by  re- 
peat offenders  are  cited  as  possible  fac- 
tors. ...  A 22-perccnt  increase  in  vio- 
lent crime  and  a 14-percent  increase  in 
property  crime  could  be  due  to  better 
reporting,  say  Flagstaff.  Ariz..  police 
officials.  ..  Violent  crime  in  Dallas 
dropped  in  2002.  but  the  city  still  had 
one  of  the  highest  crime  rates  among 
the  nation's  biggest  cities  in  2002.  and 
the  highest  per-capita  robbery  rale,  with 
2.9  robberies  for  every  1 .000  residents. 
It  also  ranked  among  the  lop  four  in 
homicides,  motor-vehicle  thefts,  as- 
saults and  thefts. 
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2003,  the  year  in  review: 


Anti-crime  strategies  & tactics  run  the  gamut 


The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment uses  its  greenest  rookies  to  satu- 
rate targeted  neighborhoods  as  part  of 
a high-visibility  crackdown  on  minor 
offenses  in  those  areas. 

^ Police  in  Raleigh  initiate  a “sham- 
ing” strategy  that  calls  for  posting  pho- 
tographs of  prostitutes' customers  on 
the  department's  Web  site,  and  on  a lo- 
cal cable  station.  . A similar  program 
in  Denver  has  been  so  effective  that  it 
has  run  out  of  "cast  members,”  police 
say. 

^ Thich  Nhat  Hanh.  a Vietnamese  Zen 
master.  Buddhist  monk  and  peace  ac- 
tivist, is  recruited  by  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  Police  Department  to  help  its 
members  deal  with  stress. 

^ Where  fences,  gales  and  barbed  wire 
fail.  Skunk  Shot,  a vile-smelling  spray, 
prevails  in  Los  Angeles  County,  where 
deputies  use  it  to  keep  prostitutes,  drug 
dealers  and  other  undesirables  out  of 
abandoned  buildings 

51  Law  enforcement  officers  in  Spring- 
field  and  Sangamon  County.  ML,  be- 
come the  first  in  the  state  to  undergo 
the  Memphis  Police  Department's  Cri- 
sis Intervention  Team  course....  The 
Las  Vegas  Metro  Police  support  a bill 
that  would  allocate  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a mental  health  court. 
Department  figures  show  that  over  a 1 7- 
year  period.  25  mentally  ill  people  have 
racked  up  a total  of  more  than  8,000 
arrests. 

51  The  Justice  Department  questions 
whether  a crackdown  on  minor  of- 
fenses that  followed  the  slabbing  of  a 
Cincinnati  police  officer  was  fair,  since 
3 1 citations  for  spitting  were  issued  in 
certain  inner-city  neighborhoods 

51  Officials  in  Kootenai  County.  Idaho, 
sign  a cross-deputization  agreement 
with  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  officers  avail- 
able in  emergencies.  ..  A cross- 
deputization  agreement  between  the 
Fort  Peck  Tribes  and  law  enforcement 


officials  in  Roosevelt  County.  Mont., 
is  named  as  a semifinalist  for  the  2002 
Innovations  in  American  Government 
Awards. 

51  A $12,000  Browning  M2  belt-fed 
machine  gun  is  purchased  by 
Maricopa  County.  Ariz.,  Sheriff  Joe 
Arpaio  as  part  of  a broad 
counterterrorism  plan.  The  weapon 
will  be  mounted  on  the  department's 
armored  personnel  carrier. 

51  New  York  City  officers  surge  en 
masse  into  certain  subway  stations  as 
part  of  a successful  strategy  to  reduce 
crime  underground.  Felonies  fail  to 
1,276  from  January  through  May  as 
compared  to  1,503  during  the  same 
period  in  2002. 

51  A $33,000  settlement  of  a lawsuit 
brought  by  a saxophone  player  who  was 
arrested  twice  for  performing  in 
Philadelphia’s  subway  system  prompts 
transit  police  to  discard  that  policy. 

51  Gang  warfare  is  the  focus  of  a Chi- 
cago police  redeployment  strategy 
aimed  at  stanching  an  11-percent  in- 
crease in  the  city’s  homicide  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  compared 
to  the  same  period  in  2002. . . . Two-per- 
son gang  units  are  created  in  Santa 
Paula,  Calif..--  Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  William  Bratton  names  a 
city  wide  gang  czar  as  part  of  an  over- 
haul of  the  department.'s  gang-enforce- 
ment strategy.  Gang  Impact  Teams  will 
work  out  of  each  of  the  agency's  1 8 sta- 
tions, and  Community  Impact  Action 
Teams  will  help  guide  officers. 

f The  Sarasota  County.  Fla.,  Sheriff  s 
Department  launches  a pilot  program 
that  has  deputies  enforcing  code  vio- 
lations. 

5!  With  a study  finding  that  one-third 
of  all  bodega  robberies  and  45  percent 
of  those  committed  at  gunpoint  are  oc- 
curring in  just  10  of  New  York  City’s 
police  precincts,  a pilot  program  is 
launched  in  which  video  cameras  and 
panic  buttons  are  installed  in  the  His- 


panic grocery  stores. 

51  The  Baltimore  Police  Department 
asks  the  City  Council  for  permission 
to  issue  civil  citations  for  petty  crimes 
rather  than  make  artests. 

51  Cities  struggle  to  craft  laws  that  will 
allow  police  to  curb  panhandling  in 
public  areas  without  violating  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  free  speech.  Sa- 
vannah, Ga..  is  considered  by  many  to 
have  a model  policy.  The  jurisdiction 
makes  numerous  resources  available  to 
the  needy  and  homeless  through  a state- 
mandated  agency;  police  then  “woo” 
the  needy  to  the  agency. 

51  The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment drops  its  practice  of  asking  those 
arrested  during  the  Feb.  15  anti-war 
demonstration  about  their  political 
activities.  A police  spokesman  said  the 
agency  will  continue  to  ask  protesters 
what  organizations  they  belong  to.  but 
will  retain  the  information  in  the  form 
of  a tally  that  does  not  list  names. 

51  The  Hernando  County,  Fla., 
Sheriffs  Department  launches  its  own 
Compstat-type  program  called 
Siarcom,  which  divides  the  jurisdiction 
into  three  divisions,  each  with  its  own 
complement  of  officers. 

51  A special  part  in  each  of  New  York 
City's  five  Criminal  Courts  will  be 
reserved  for  repeat  quality-of-life  of- 
fenders. The  court  will  prosecute  those 
arrested  under  Operation  Spotlight,  a 
police  department  initiative  that  cracked 
down  on  the  small  percentage  ofoffend- 
ers  who  commit  the  majority  of  non- 
felony crimes. 

51  The  crime-fighting  television  show 
“America’s  Most  Wanted"  celebrates 
its  16th  year  on  the  air- 

51  A program  that  gives  specially-as- 
signed Milwaukee  County  deputies 
authority  to  conduct  consent  searches 
for  minor  infractions  under  a gun-vio- 
lence initiative  is  criticized  by  a coali- 
tion of  community  groups,  who  claim 


racial  profiling  is  being  practiccd. 

51  An  Atlanta  municipal  judge  rules  that 
people  can  only  be  arrested  for  being 
in  public  parks  after  a warning  has 
been  issued  The  decision  results  in  the 
dismissal  of  a number  of  pending  crimi- 
nal cases. 

51  A40-mcmbcr  combined  SWAT  team 
in  North  Dakota  will  include  police 
from  Bismarck  and  Mandan,  and 
sheriffs  deputies  from  Burleigh  and 
Morton  counties. 

51  A DeKalb  County,  Ga„  law  allows 
police  to  cite  a home  as  a public  nui- 
sance if  illegal  activity  is  conducted 
there,  and  have  it  demolished  if  own- 
ers fail  to  comply  with  ordinances. 

51  A handout  card  created  by  apartner- 
ship  of  police  and  business  owners  at  a 
Kansas  City  strip  mall  lists  rules  that 
teens  must  follow  or  risk  getting  ar- 
rested for  trespassing. 

51  Jackson,  Miss..  Mayor  Harvey 
Johnson  and  Police  Chief  Robert 
Moore  meet  with  members  of  the  city’s 
community  policing  task  force  for 
training  at  the  Gulf  Slates  Regional 
Community  Policing  Institute  as  part  of 
a five-point  plan  to  fight  crime. 

51  Video  cameras  are  mounted  on  poles 
and  lamp  posts  in  Chicago’s  high- 
crime  areas  under  an  initiative  called 
“Operation  Disruption." 

51  South  Carolina  bus  drivers  help  law 
enforcement  officials  in  a number  of 
agencies,  including  Charleston,  by  re- 
porting accidents,  crimes  and  events 


51  Under  a new  city  ordinance.  Anchor- 
age landlords  who  use  their  properties 
for  criminal  activities  will  be  charged 
$500  if  police  have  to  answer  calls  at 
those  locations  residence  more  than 
eight  times  in  a year. 

51  A successful  lawsuit  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  results  in  u 
temporwy  restraining  order  preventing 
Los  Angeles  police  from  conducting 
sweeps  of  the  city's  Skid  Row  without 
"reasonable  suspicion.” 

51  Officers  from  the  Dane  County.  Wis., 
Narcotics  and  Gang  Task  Force  and  the 
Madison  Police  Department's  Traffic 
Enforcement  Safely  Team  are  rede- 
ployed to  create  community  policing 
teams  in  each  of  the  city's  five  districts. 

51  Lake  Mead,  Ncv..  implants  com- 
puter-ID  chips  into  some  cactuses  to 
thwart  thieves  who  arc  plundering  the 
nation's  Suuthwc.st  for  the  valuable  suc- 
culent plants. 

51  ITic  Portland.  Ore.,  Police  Bureau's 
community  policing  effort  hits  a snag 
when  only  a handful  of  officers  agree 
to  have  their  pictures  posted  on  the 
agency’s  Web  site  Those  who  refuse 
say  It  would  hinder  their  undercover 
work  and  place  them  in  unnecessary 
danger. 

51  Each  of  the  1 1 assistant  district  at- 
torneys in  the  Cook  County,  III.,  nar- 
cotics felony  trial  unit  will  be  assigned 
to  a police  district  identified  as  having 
heavy  drug  traffic,  as  part  of  a pro- 
gram called  ROGUES,  for  Repeat  Of- 
fender Geographic  Urban  Enforcement 
Strategics. 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 


Researching  for  answers 


51  The  threshold  to  decide  to  shoot 
blacks  appears  to  be  set  lower  than  it 
is  for  whites,  according  to  researchers 
in  Colorado  and  m Washington,  who 
concluded  in  two  separate  studies  that 
unconscious  bias  instilled  by  the  news 
media,  advertising  and  other  factors 
leads  to  racial  prejudice.  Studies  in- 
cluded video  and  virtual-reality  games 
in  which  participants  were  asked  to 
make  on-the-spot  decisions  about 
whether  black  or  white  male  characters 
were  armed.  In  both  studies.  African- 
American  men  were  more  likely  to  be 
shot  in  error,  and  participants  were  less 
likely  to  distinguish  objects  when  they 
were  held  by  blacks. 

51  Residents’  perception  of  disorder  in 
their  neighborhood,  and  informal  con- 
tact with  police,  had  more  of  a bearing 
on  acommunily's  opinion  oflocal  law 
enforcement  than  did  demographic 
characteristics  or  the  role  of  the  media, 
according  to  a study  that  examined  four 
ofthe  Los  Angeles  Police  Department’s 


18  geographic  areas. 

51  A study  funded  by  the  MacArthur 
Foundation  finds  that  a significant  por- 
tion ofjuvenile  defendants  under  the 
age  of  16  are  not  competent  to  stand 
trial  It  recommends  that  states  either 
find  a way  to  compensate  for  this,  or 
reconsider  the  minimum  age  at  which 
youngsters  can  be  tried  as  adults. 

51  Televised  aggression  can  lead  to  vio- 
lent behavior  later  in  life  — such  as 
domeslic  violence  — even  if  the  viewer 
does  not  act  out  in  childhood,  accord- 
ing to  researchers  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  programs  "Siarsky 
and  Hutch,”  “The  Six  Million  Dollar 
Man.”  and  Roadrunner  cartoons  were 
deemed  extremely  violent  by  research- 
ers. 

51  New  Jersey.  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts. Oregon.  Oklahoma.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  arc  awarded  federal 
grants  to  collect  information  on  vio- 


lent deaths  for  a proposed  National 
Violent  Death  Reporting  System 

51  A National  Institute  of  Justice  study 
finds  that  a subject’s  demeanor  and 
level  of  resistance,  rather  than  his  race, 
play  a greater  role  in  determining 
when  police  will  use  force  Younger 
officers,  male  officers  and  Hispanic  of- 
ficers in  the  study  tended  to  use  force 
more  often  than  did  their  older  or  fe- 
male counterparts.  The  study  also  re- 
ports that  force  is  most  often  used 
against  male  suspects. 

51  Supervisors  whose  solutions  to  po- 
lice-related problems  contained  a moral 
dimension  arc  viewed  as  a cut  above 
their  peers,  according  to  a study  by  re- 
searchers in  Maryland  who  looked  at  a 
small  cohort  of  Baltimore  sergeants. 
Another  distinguishing  factor  is  the  use 
of  sick  days.  Apparently,  those  consid- 
ered top  supervisors  took  fewer  of  them, 
perhaps  indicating  a greater  investment 
in  the  job.  the  study  notes. 


Aboard  the  ban-wagon 

At  a press  conference  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  22,  Richard  Aborn  of 
the  group  STOPTHENRA  holds  up  a full-page  newspaper  ad  calling 
for  renewal  of  the  federal  ban  on  assault  weapons,  which  is  due  to 
expire  in  September  2004.  Top  police  officials  from  San  Francisco, 
Phoenix  and  Philadelphia  also  called  for  renewal  of  the  ban.  (R«»o) 
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2003,  the  year  in  review: 

Facing  up  to  profiling 


^ The  Bush  administralion  scls  forth  a 
new  policy  that  imposes  strict  limiia- 
uons  for  employees  of  70  federal  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  including  the 
FBI,  the  Secret  Service,  the  DF.A  and 
units  of  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security,  on  when  racial  profiling  may 
be  used  in  police  work.  Ilic  policy  also 
includes  somewhat  looser  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  profiling  as  it  applies  to 
security  inquiries  Racial  and  ethnic 
characteristics  may  be  used  in  police 
investigations  when  it  occurs  as  demo- 
graphic information,  as  it  applies  to 
specific  suspects,  or  a particular  time 
frame  or  locality  linking  an  individual 
of  a certain  race  to  an  event.  In  terror- 
ism eases,  invcsligalors  who  receive 
reliable  information  about  a plot  by 
members  of  a foreign  insurgent  group 
can  focus  on  members  of  that  group 
who  may  be  living  in  the  United  Slates 

^ The  nationwide  expansion  of  primary 
scat-belt  laws,  which  allow  police  to 
stop  motorists  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
not  buckling  up,  is  being  thwarted  by 
fears  of  racial  profiling.  A radio  talk- 
show  host  in  Massachusetts  won  two 
repeals  of  such  a law  in  that  slate  on 
the  grounds  that  it  infringed  on  civil  lib- 
erties, despite  the  fact  that  Massachu- 
setts is  only  second  to  Rhode  Island  in 
the  percentage  of  drivers  who  die  with- 
out seal  bells  fastened.  In  Virginia, 
black  lawmakers  voted  against  a pri- 
mary seat-belt  law  in  2003. 

^ A study  finds  that  while  blacks  make 
up  only  11.24  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  they  accounted 
for  more  than  20  percent  of  traffic  slops 
during  2002.  ..  Racial  profiling  is  for- 
mally banned  by  Alabama  Public  Safety 
Director  Mike  Coppage  and  new  pro- 
cedures for  reviewing  motorists’  com- 
plaints are  initialed-...  New  legislation 
IS  requested  by  the  Nevada  state  Sen- 


ate minority  leader  aAcr  a cormnittec 
rejects  a proposal  that  would  have  made 
racial  profiling  a misdemeanor. 

^ Col.  Robert  Garrison,  chief  of  the 
Iowa  State  Patrol,  rejects  a report  is- 
sued by  the  sWic  Department  of  Public 
Safety  which  found  that  non-while 
motorists  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
searched  as  whiles,  although  they  arc 
not  pulled  over  with  any  more  fre- 
quency. The  report,  he  said,  did  not  pro- 
vide statistically  significant  or  clear 
evidence  of  racial  profiling. 

% Astudyof65  Minnesota  police  agen- 
cies finds  that  black,  Hispanic  and 
American  Indian  drivers  were  more 
likely  than  whiles  to  be  stopped  and 
searched  in  2002.  but  less  likely  to  pos- 
sess contraband Massachusetts  Pub- 

lic Safety  Secretary  Edward  Flynn  ap- 
points a task  force  to  assess  whether 
police  agencies  arc  engaged  in  racial 
profiling,  while  Gov.  Milt  Romney  pro- 
poses restoring  more  than  $800,000  for 
a study  that  would  track  the  race  and 
gender  of  drivers  issued  warnings. 

^ Mount  Prospect,  III.,  police  will  pro- 
vide complaint  forms  to  motorists  who 
object  to  an  officer’s  conduct  during  a 
iraflic  slop,  as  part  of  an  agreement  to 
end  a three-year  federal  probe  into  al- 
leged racial  profiling. 

% The  California  Highway  Patrol  breaks 
new  ground  when  it  agrees  to  extend 
its  ban  on  consent  searches  until  2006, 
to  discontinue  using  minor  infractions 
as  a pretext  for  conducting  searches,  and 
to  begin  collecting  data  on  every  traffic 
stop.  The  concessions  bring  an  end  to  a 
three-year-old  class  action  suit  brought 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
on  behalf  of  three  Latino  motorists  who 
claimed  they  were  stopped  on  the  basis 
of  their  ethnicity. 


Hole  in 
the  sky 


Police  officers  pause  on  the  Hudson  River  waterfront  on  Sept.  11  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  as  memorial  ceremonies  were  concluding  across  the 
river  on  the  site  where  the  twin  towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
stood.  Church  bells  were  rung,  a moment  of  silence  was  observed  and 
the  names  of  the  people  killed  in  the  terrorist  attack  were  read  aloud. 


^ In  a decision  that  produced  six  opin- 
ions but  no  majority,  the  Court  rules  5- 
3 that  police  may  not  be  sued  for  a Fifth 
Amendment  violation  if  they  question 
a suspect  to  the  point  of  coercion  in  the 
absence  of  a Miranda  warning.  The 
police  may.  however,  be  held  liable  for 
violating  due  process.  The  ruling  stems 
from  an  Oxnard.  Calif,  case  in  which 
an  officer  questioned  a suspect  in  his 
hospital  bed,  interrogating  him  even  as 
he  cried  out  in  pain. 

^ Cross  burning  does  not  enjoy  First 
Amendment  protection  as  free  speech, 
the  Supreme  Court  rules  in  April  by  a 
vote  of  6-3.  The  decision  stems  from  a 
50-ycar-oId  Virginia  law  challenged  by 
three  men  who  were  convicted  in  two 
cross-burning  incidents.  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O’Connor  writes  for  the  majority 


^ In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Justices 
rule  that  federal  judges  do  not  have  au- 
thority to  restore  the  right  to  gun  own- 
ership to  convicted  felons. 

5j  In  a case  involving  Connecticut’s 
Megan's  Law.  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  an  individual  hearing  need  not  be 
provided  before  the  state  can  post  a 
sexual  offender’s  photograph  and  infor- 
mation on  its  registry....  In  a separate 
case,  the  Court  rules  6-to-3  that  Alaska  s 
application  of  its  Megan’s  Law  to  those 
whose  convictions  predated  the  law’s 
passage  docs  not  constitute  retroactive 
punishment.  ..  The  ex  post  facto  pro- 
hibition is  addressed  in  a California 
ease,  as  well,  in  which  the  Court  holds 
that  the  stale  may  not  retroactively  ap- 
ply a newly  extended  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  sex-crime  eases. 


H Reports  by  The  Boston  Globe  and  The 
Seattle  Times  find  that  minority  driv- 
ers arc  searched  at  least  twice  as  often 
as  whiles,  although  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  carrying  anything  illegal.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. 45  communities  arc  found 
to  ticket  black  residents  at  four  times 
their  proportion  of  the  census.  And  in 
Washington,  an  analysis  of  I 7 million 
traffic  stops  made  by  state  police  over 
a 27-month  period  finds  that  while 
whites  and  minorities  were  pulled  over 
in  equal  numbers,  non-whiles  were 
searched  at  twice  the  rate.  In  some  ar- 
eas, such  as  Yakima,  minorities  were 
searched  at  five  times  the  rate  of  whites. 


2003,  the  year  in  rev/ew; 

Order  in  the  court 


^ A unanimous  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  gives  government  the  right 
to  ban  trespassers  from  public  housing. 
While  a policy  by  the  quasi-govemmen- 
tal  Richmond  Redevelopment  and 
Housing  Authority  in  Virginia  does  pro- 
hibit a “substantial  amount”  of  pro- 
tected speech,  it  applies  to  a far  greater 
number  of  others  not  engaged  in  con- 
stitutionally protected  conduct,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  by  Justice  Antonin 
Scalia  The  ruling  overturns  a decision 
by  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court. 

% A deeply  divided  Court  upholds  the 
convictions  of  two  men  whose  petty 
thievery  earned  them  lengthy  sentences 
under  California’s  "three-strikes”  law. 
In  a 5-10-4  decision,  the  Justices  rule 
that  in  the  cases  of  both  Gary  Albert 
Ewing  and  Leandro  Andrade,  neither 
sentence  was  so  grossly  disproportion- 
ate that  it  violated  Eighth  Amendment 
protections  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  Ewing  was  sentenced  to  25 
years  to  life  for  stealing  $1,200  worth 
of  golf  clubs;  Andrade  to  50  years  for 
shoplifting. 


that  the  slate  law  allowed  the  activity 
to  be  banned  as  a virulent  form  of  in- 
timidation. Justices  Anthony  Kennedy, 
David  Soulerand  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg 
dissent  on  the  grounds  of  free  speech. 

51  Anti-abortion  activists  who  disrupt 
clinics  and  blockade  their  entrances  do 
not  violate  the  Hobbs  Act,  a statute  that 
outlaws  obstructing  commerce  by  “rob- 
bery or  extortion,”  an  8-1  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  rules.  The  decision 
overturns  a 2001  federal  racketeering 
judgment  against  a coalition  of  anti- 
abortion groups.  Writing  for  the  major- 
ity. Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist 
opines  the  protesters  did  not  obtain  the 
clinics’  property,  but  simply  deprived 
the  owners  of  its  use.  While  coercion 
could  be  argued,  it  is  excluded  from  the 
Hobbs  Act,  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens 
files  the  lone  dissent. 

5!  Strict  limits  are  placed  on  the 
government’s  ability  to  force  mentally 
ill  defendants  to  take  anti-psychotic 
drugs  in  order  to  make  them  fit  for  trial 
in  cases  involving  non-violent  offenses. 


Mopping 

up 


Investigators  from  the  Mississippi  state  crime  lab  examine  a rifie  found 
in  the  truck  owned  by  Doug  Williams,  who  went  on  a shooting  rampage 
July  8 at  the  Lockheed  Martin  plant  near  Meridian.  Williams  killed 
five  co-workers  before  committing  suicide.  (Reuters) 
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2003,  the  year  in  review: 


Banking  on  ill-gotten  gains 


% Brian  Wells,  a 46-ycar-old  pizza 
deliveryman  from  Erie,  Pa.,  tells  police 
in  the  moments  before  he  is  killed  in  an 
explosion  that  he  was  accosted  by 
someone  who  placed  a collar  with  a 
bomb  attached  around  his  neck  and 
forced  him  to  hold  up  a bank.  In  his 
car,  investigators  found  a multi-page 
note  with  instructions  for  carrying  out 
the  heist.  The  bomb  was  a sophisti- 
cated device  said  to  resemble  those 
used  by  Colombian  terrorists  in  ex- 
tortion plots.  Police  are  also  looking  for 
a possible  connection  with  a fellow 
worker.  Robert  Pinetti.  who  died  of  a 
drug  overdose  several  days  later. 

^ Bank  robberies  in  New  York  City 
surge  by  142  percent  between  Janu- 
ary and  October,  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  2002.  There  were  239 


heists  between  January  and  July  — a 
233-pcrcent  increase  over  the  same  pe- 
riod a year  earlier.  During  one  day  in 
May.  three  banks  were  robbed  by  note- 
passing  thieves. 

51  Bank  robbers  come  in  all  ages,  sizes 
and  genders,  including  a 12-ycar-o!d 
boy  wearing  telltale  socks  with  the  car- 
toon character  SpongeBob  Square- 
pants.  who  robbed  a Citibank  branch 
in  New  York  City’s  East  Village  in  ca- 
hoots with  his  mother  and  her  friend, 
both  of  them  tellers....  Also  in  New 
York,  a woman  approximately  4-feei- 
1 1 and  heavyset  passes  a note  to  a teller 
during  lunch  and  walks  off  with  the 
cash....  A woman  dubbed  the  “soccer- 
mom  robber”  because  she  fit  the  im- 
age of  the  typical  suburban  housewife 
is  arrested  in  Westchester  County,  N Y. . 


and  charged  with  holding  up  six 
banks. . . . Police  seize  cash  they  believe 
had  been  taken  in  a heist  involving  a 
91-year-oId  Texas  man 

5!  Federal  investigators  say  two  con 
men.  brothers  with  links  to  an  Albanian- 
Yugoslavian  criminal  gang,  stole  at 
least  S3.5  million  between  2001  and 
2002  using  fake  A.T.M.  cards  they  cre- 
ated with  personal  account  information 
skimmed  from  automated  teller  ma- 
chines. The  money  was  withdrawn  from 
500  machines  around  New  York  City. 

5!  Instead  ofwriting  the  word  “^enade” 
in  his  note,  a spelling-challenged  bank 
robber  in  New  York  City  writes 
“grenabe,"  managing  to  confuse  the 
teller  and  give  employees  enough  time 
to  call  911. 


Police  recovered  pieces  of  the  bomb  attached  to  the  neck  of  Brian 
Wells,  the  Erie,  Pa.,  pizza  deliveryman,  including  the  collar  (top)  and 
the  locking  mechanism. 


2003,  the  year  in  review: 


Police  benefit  from  high-tech  advances 


^ The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  lets  stand 
a lower  court's  ruling  admitting  “brain 
fingerprinting"  as  evidence.  The  tech- 
nique. developed  by  a neuroscientist 
and  specialist  in  cognitive  psychophysi- 
ology. reads  patterns  of  brain  activity 
to  determine  whether  a suspect  is  stor- 
ing knowledge  of  a crime.  Brain  fin- 
gerprinting was  used  in  a case  involv- 
ing a man  convicted  in  1978  of  shoot- 
ing a former  Council  Bluffs  police 
captain.  His  conviction  was  ultimately 
overturned  on  constitutional  grounds. 

51  Federal  lawmakers  criticize  the  FBI 
effort  to  upgrade  the  bureau's  com- 
puter equipment  as  a disaster.  The 
project,  known  as  theTrilogy  initiative, 
will  cost  30  percent  more  than  its  esti- 
mated $458-million  price  tag  and  is  al- 
ready behind  schedule,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Justice  Department  In- 
spector General. 

51  CrimcWeb.Net,  a system  developed 
by  a Mesquite.  Tex.,  police  captain,  uses 
an  algorithm  based  on  ZIP  codes  that 
allows  users  to  send  email  alerts  to  any 
part  of  the  country  based  on  a specific 
ZIP  code,  between  two  ZIP  codes  or 
within  a lOO-mile  radius  from  the  par- 
licipatingjurisdiclion 

51  At  least  135  Florida  law-enforcement 
agencies  sign  up  for  the  MuUistate 
Ami-Terrorism  Information  Exchange, 
dubbed  the  Matrix.  The  network  is 
capable  of  uncovering  links  and  pat- 
terns among  people  and  events  within 
seconds.  The  Matrix  also  links  data- 
bases in  Alabama,  Connecticut.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina 
and  Utah. 

51 A real-time  video  system  that  allows 
police  to  watch  a live  feed  from  inside 
the  local  high  school  is  set  up  in  the 
Wisconsin  towns  of  Glendale  and 
Drown  Deer- 

51  Cybcr-crime  training  goes  mobile 
in  Illinois  with  a wireless  computer  lab 
donated  to  the  College  of  DuPage  Sub- 
urban Law  Enforcement  Academy. 
Three  officers  from  the  Bartlett  Police 
Dep^mcni  are  the  first  to  attend  the 
two-day  course  on  identity  theft  and 


cyber  stalking. 

51  Dukes  County,  Mass,,  which  covers 
the  six  towns  on  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
is  the  first  Jurisdiction  in  New  England 
to  establish  311  non-emergency  lele- 
phoneservice...  Afterpayinga$2sur- 
charge  for  enhanced  911  for  the  past 
nine  years,  residents  of  Macoupin 
County,  Mo.,  finally  get  the  service  ... 
The  Arizona  cities  of  Mesa  and  Phoe- 
nix are  expecting  to  get  a long-prom- 
ised 800-megahertz  radio  network  in 
the  next  year. ...  A Crime  Watch  Alert 
program  that  notifies  residents  by  e- 
mail  about  convicted  sex  offenders  is 


implemented  by  the  St.  Tammany  Par- 
ish, La.,  Sheriff's  Department. ..The 
District  of  Columbia  gets  311  ser- 
vice.. An  e-mail  alert  program  is 
launched  by  the  San  Jose  Police  De- 
partment... North  Dakota's  first  na- 
tional wireless  911  system  is  activated 
in  Stark  and  Drumm  counties. 

51  An  automated  fingerprint  system  is 
implemented  by  the  Austin  Police  De- 
partment. ...  A computer  glitch  sends 
out  an  Amber  Alert  in  West  Virginia 
that  referred  to  a civil  emergency  rather 
than  a missing  child. ..The  South 
Windsor,  Conn..  Police  Department 


participates  in  the  Lost  Child  Alert 
Technology  Resource  program,  a sys- 
tem compatible  with  Amber  Alert,  . . A 
rogue  frequency  believed  to  be  caused 
by  the  weather  disrupts  police  radio 
transmissions  in  Middletown.  Conn. 

51  Police  cruisers  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
arc  outfitted  with  wireless  comput- 
ers... Video  cameras  are  installed  in 
Arkansas  State  Police  cruisers  ... 
Handwritten  reports  and  blotter  en- 
tries will  be  replaced  by  the  Spectrum 
Justice  System  computer  program  in 
the  upstate  New  York  counties  of 
Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Oswego....  Two 


hand-held  laser  devices  that  can  be 
used  to  measure  speed  arc  purchased 
by  the  Broken  Arrow,  Okla..  Police 
Department....  I'hc  Fargo  Police  De- 
partment gels  a Geographic  Informa- 
tion System  that  converts  data  from  the 
city's  crime  database  into  crime 
maps.  . Digital  cameras  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  27  North  Carolina  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  help  investigate 
domestic  violence  cases..  The  Port- 
land. Ore..  Police  Bureau  participates 
in  a pilot  program  testing  the  viability 
of  a device  that  captures  fingerprint 
images  and  transfers  them  wirelessly  to 
a database  to  search  for  matches 


(Ktu»n) 


Preventive 

measures 


rounded  by  former  missing  children  and  their  families.  President  Bush  signs  the  A^ber  Alert  bdl  on 

ril  30.  Under  the  law,  which  also  increases  penalties  forerimes  '"'“'""S'''''''"". 

I provide  matching  grants  to  states  and  localities  for  the  expansion  of  the  Amber  Alert  network. 
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Rises  & falls:  Revolving  doors 
to  chiefs’  offices  nationwide 


Evans 


% Chicago  police  Supi.  Terry  Hillard 
calls  ii  a career  after  35  years  with  the 
department  — six  of  those  at  the 
helm  While  the  agency  improved 
technologically  under  Ifillard,  he  also 
presided  over  a force  that  suffered  its 
share  of  scandal,  including  the 
conviction  of  a gang  investigator  for 
running  an  iniersiate  drug  ring 
Hillard’s  first  deputy.  Philip  J.  Cline, 
serves  three  months  as  acting 
superintendent,  and  then  wins 
permanent  appointment  to  the  top  job. 

^ Massachusetts  Gov.  Milt  Romney 
taps  Arlington  County.  Va..  Police 
Chief  Edward  A.  Flynn  as  the  stale’s 
Secretary  of  Public  Safely.  Flynn  led 
Arlington  County’s  response  during 
the  Sept.  11,2001.  attack  on  the 
Pcniagon. 

% San  Francisco  Police  Chief  Earl 
Sanders.  65.  decides  not  to  return  to 
his  post  following  a lengthy  medical 
leave.  His  sccond-in-command. 
Assistant  Chief  Ale*  Fagan,  who  had 
been  running  the  department  on  an 
interim  basis,  is  promoted  to  chief. 

^ New  York  State  Police  Superinten- 
dent James  McMahon  is  lapped  by 
Gov.  George  Pataki  to  head  the  Stale 
Office  of  Public  Security. 

% Col  W.  Gerald  Massengill  retires 
after  nearly  34  years  with  the  Virginia 
State  Police,  three  of  them  as  the 
agency's  Superintendent.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Ll.  Col.  W.  Steve 
Flaherty,  a 28-year  veteran  whose 
appomlmeni  is  applauded  by  the  rank 
and  file 

^ Paul  Evans  resigns  as  Boston 
police  commissioner,  a post  he  had 
held  since  1994.  to  become  director 
of  the  Police  Standards  Unit  in 
England.  The  unit  was  created  in 
2001  to  help  the  British  government 
assess  the  cffeciivencss  of  the  nation’s 
police  forces  and  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  improved 

^ San  Jose  Police  Chief  William 
Lansdowne  is  picked  to  replace 
David  Bejarano  as  San  Diego's  new 
chief  after  Bejarano  leaves  the  agency 
to  become  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California. 

% Responding  to  what  he  said  was  a 
•quit  or  be  fired"  ultimatum  conveyed 
by  an  aide  to  Mayor  Vera  Katz,  Mark 
Kroeker  resigns  after  three  and  a half 
years  as  police  chief  of  Portland.  Ore. 
Katz  acknowledges  that  the  process 


of  removing  Kroeker  was  not  as 
"elegant"  as  she  might  have  wished, 
but  says  the  move  was  "a  manage- 
ment decision."  Assistant  Chief 
Derrick  Foxworth  is  named  acting 
chief 

% Naming  former  Baltimore  police 
commissioner  Edward  T.  Norris  as 
head  of  the  Maryland  Stale  Police 
will  help  maximize  public  safety  in 
the  city,  says  Gov.  Robert  Ehrlich. 
Norris,  who  previously  served  as  a 
lop  New  York  City  police  official, 
pledges  better  cooperation  between 
state  and  local  law  enforcement.  A 
fellow  New  Yorker.  Kevin  P.  Clark, 
picks  up  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department's  reins 

f John  Timoney  takes  over  as 
Miami’s  new  police  chief,  vowing  to 
support  the  officers  under  his 
command,  but  promising  that  those 
who  commit  criminal  acts  and 
misconduct  will  find  no  safe  haven.  A 
former  high-ranking  New  York  City 
police  official  and  police  commis- 
sioner of  Philadelphia.  Timoney 
succeeds  Raul  Martinez 

^ Karen  P.  Tandy  becomes  the  first 
woman  to  head  the  federal  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  when  her 
appointment  is  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  August 
Tandy.  49,  a longtime  federal  drug 
prosecutor,  was  most  recently  an 
associate  deputy  attorney  general  and 
director  of  the  Organized  Crime  Drug 
Enforcement  Task  Forces.  She 
succeeds  Asa  Hutchinson,  who  was 
named  undcrsccreiaiy  for  border  and 
transportation  security  at  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security. 
Michele  M.  Leonhart.  head  of  the 
DEA’s  Los  Angeles  field  office,  is 
nominated  as  Tandy’s  deputy. 

H Terrell  Bolton,  the  first  black 
police  chief  of  Dallas,  is  abruptly 
fired  after  four  years  at  the  helm  by 
City  Manager  Ted  Bcnevidcs.  who 
says  It  is  "time  to  go  in  a new 
direction."  citing  such  problems  as  a 
fake-drug  scandal,  alarming  crime 
statistics  and  a loss  of  confidence  in 
Bolton's  leadership.  Some  black 
members  of  the  City  Council  criticize 
the  ouster  as  ”a  slap  in  the  face." 

51  The  longest-serving  chief  of  the 
Tampa,  Fla..  Police  Department. 
Benny  Holder,  retires  in  July  after  a 
long  career  that  culminated  in  his 
appointment  as  chief  in  1993.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Fort  Walton  Beach. 


Fla.,  chief  Stephen  Hogue,  whose 
career,  like  Holder’s,  began  in  Tampa 
in  1973- 

51  Montgomery  County,  Md  , Police 
Chief  Charles  Moose  resigns  when 
issued  an  ultimatum  by  the  county’s 
ethics  board  that  he  either  give  up  a 
book  project  based  on  the  D C.  sniper 
case,  or  give  up  his  job.  Moose,  who 
headed  the  task  force  that  eventually 
captured  suspects  John  Allan 
Muhammad  and  Lee  Boyd  Malvo. 
was  told  that  he  could  not  profit  from 
the  book  he  was  writing  on  the  case, 
or  act  as  a consultant  to  the  television 
movie  about  it. 

51  After  a seven-year  tenure  that 
recently  included  a year  of  depart- 
mental scandals  and  embarrassments. 
Houston  Police  Chief  Clarence  O. 
Bradford.  47.  takes  early  retirement, 
citing  family  concerns.  Executive 
Assistant  Chief  Joe  L.  Breshears,  a 
30-year  veteran,  is  named  interim 
chief 

51  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  president  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
announces  his  retirement  after  28 
years  in  the  position.  A staunch 
advocate  of  higher  education  for 
police.  Lynch  led  the  only  liberal  arts 
college  in  the  nation  devoted 
exclusively  to  criminal  justice,  fire 
safety  and  public  service, 

51  Jerry  Oliver  resigns  as  Detroit’s 
police  chief  on  Oct.  3 1 in  hopes  of 
ending  the  "sideshow"  caused  when 
he  was  stopped  at  an  airport  for 
failing  to  declare  a loaded  .25-caliber 
pistol  packed  in  his  checked  baggage. 
Oliver  subsequently  pleads  no  contest 
to  a misdemeanor  charge  of  posses- 
sion of  an  unlicensed  handgun,  which 
had  been  discovered  Oct.  1 8 as  Oliver 
was  taking  a flight  from  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Airport  to  Philadelphia 
to  attend  the  annual  conference  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Mayor  Kwame  Kilpatrick 
names  Assistant  Chief  Ella  Bully- 
Cummings  to  head  the  department, 
and  she  vows  to  maintain  the  hard 
line  on  discipline  and  accountability 
established  by  Oliver. 

5i  Allentown,  Pa..  Chief  Stephen  L. 
Kuhn  lakes  city  officials  and  rank- 
and-file  officers  by  surprise  when  he 
resigns  after  just  15  turbulent  months 
on  the  job....  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 
Police  Chief  James  Welch  is 
demoted  to  sergeant  at  his  own 
request,  ending  speculation  about 


whether  he  would  be  fired. 

William  Seek,  who  served  as  the 
FBI’s  supervisory  agent  in  Wichita,  is 
named  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
Highway  Patrol  . The  former  head 
of  the  Teancck.  N .J.,  community 
policing  bureau.  Paul  Tiernan.  is  that 
agency’s  new  chief.  . 

51  Shreveport,  La..  Chief  Jim  Roberts 
retires  in  the  aftermath  of  a shooting 
incident  involving  an  unarmed  black 
motorist.  Roberts  had  been  castigated 
by  minority  leaders  for  comments  he 
made  in  support  of  the  officers 
involved..  August  "Chip"  Greiner 
resigns  as  chief  of  Leonia.  N.J.,  to 
pursue  unspecified  job  opportunities 
elsewhere  ...  Omaha  Chief  Don 
Carey  leaves  to  take  command  of  the 
Melbourne.  Fla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment . . Rock  Hill.  S.C..  selects  its 
first  African-American  chief  John 
Gregory  111.  a former  assistant  chief 
from  High  Point,  N.C.... 

51  Col  Mark  Trostel  is  tapped  to 
succeed  Lonnie  Westphal  as 
superintendent  of  the  Colorado  State 
Patrol-  Westphal  abruptly  quit  in  April 
over  plans  to  reorganize  the 
agency.  ..  Kevin  Walters  resigns  as 
chief  in  South  Rockwood.  Mich,, 
after  pleading  no  contest  to  a charge 
of  neglect  of  duty.  The  charge 
stemmed  from  an  incident  in  which 
he  agreed  to  pay  a teenage  boy  $20 
for  sex.  ..  East  Si.  Louis  Police  Chief 
Delbert  Marion  is  fired  by  City 
Manager  Robert  P.  Storman. . . . 

Kathy  Samuels  is  named  police  chief 
of  San  Ramon.  Calif,  following  the 
retirement  on  May  3 1 of  Brian 
Lindblom.  In  July.  Samuels’  husband 
of  25  years.  Ray,  is  named  police 
chief  m the  neighboring  town  of 
Newark,  succeeding  John 
Robertson 

51  Retired  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
troop  commander  Theodore  Kohuth 
returns  to  Whitehall  Township,  where 
he  spent  a portion  of  his  childhood,  to 
lead  the  Whitehall  Police  Depart- 
ment..-. A $5. 5-million  suit  filed  by 
fired  Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  Chief  Doug 
Bartosh  claims  that  officials  abridged 
his  right  to  free  speech  when  they 
asked  him  not  to  speak  publicly  about 
an  audit  critical  of  the  department  ... 
Sweetwater,  Fla.,  Police  Chief  Jesus 
Menocal  is  demoted  to  sergeant,  and 
is  replaced  by  Ignacio  Vazquez,  a 30- 
year  veteran  of  the  Miami-Dadc 
police  ...  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y. 
Chief  Kenneth  King  retires  after  17 
years  leading  the  force.... 
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f Birmingham.  Ala.,  appoints  its  first 
female  chief  and  second  African 
American.  Annetta  Nunn  was  the 
highest-ranking  woman  on  the  force 
and  the  only  commander  to  cut  crime 
in  her  precinct  by  greater  than  1 5 
percent  ...  Wilton,  N.H.,  chief 
Robert  Maguire  resigns  after  a well 
publicized  domestic  breakup  with  a 
female  police  officer  with  whom  he 
had  been  living  leads  to  a domestic 
battery  case  and  allegations  of 
marijuana  use  and  other  violations. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Antrim  Sgt.  Brent 
Hautanen  . . . New  Haven's  first  black 
chief,  Melvin  Wearing,  lakes  early 
retirement  after  a 35-year  career  with 
the  department.  .. 


Oliver 


U A minister  as  well  as  an  officer,  J.R. 
Wilson  Jr.  is  named  chief  of  the 
Hope,  Ark.,  Police  Department.... 
Lisa  Maruzo-Bolduc,  Willimantic, 
Conn.’s  acting  chief,  is  named  to  the 
post  permanently,...  Waukegan.  111. 
Police  Chief  Miguel  Juarez  dies  of  a 
heart  attack  at  age  50..  ..  Larry 
Trent,  a former  commander  of  the 
Illinois  State  Police,  is  lured  out  of 
retirement  to  serve  as  head  of  the 
agency... Rockford.  111.,  officials 
choose  Deputy  Chief  Steven  Pugh  to 
take  the  top  job.... 


^ The  Metro  Louisville,  Ky..  Police 
Department  will  be  led  by  Robert  C. 
White,  who  is  picked  on  the  basis  of 


what  officials  call  his  proven  track 
record  in  helping  communities' 
overcome  racial  divides....  Kenneth 
G Hutchins  resigns  as  chief  of  the 
Northboro.  Mass.,  Police  Department 
to  become  a mission  president  for  the 
Mormon  Church...  Joseph  Santiago 
is  hired  by  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.J., 
as  its  new  police  director.  The  former 
police  director  of  Newark.  Santiago 
had  a rocky  seven  months  as  head  of 
the  state  police  before  being  resigning 
under  fire.  He  is  replaced  in  the  state 
job  by  Capt  Joseph  Ricardo 
Puentes 


H Former  Stamford.  Conn , Police 
Chief  Dean  Esserman  takes 


Bradford 


command  of  the  troubled  Providence, 
R.I..  force..,.  Norfolk.  Va..  Police 
Chief  Melvin  High  is  chosen  to  lead 
the  Prince  George’s  County,  Md.. 
Police  Department  , , , Michael  P. 
Quinn,  third-highest  ranking  official 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Stale  Police, 
takes  over  as  chief  of  campus  police 
at  Johnson  & Wales  University,  , , 
Ohio  Slate  Highway  Patrol  Superin- 
tendent Kenneth  L.  Morckei  is 
appointed  director  of  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  a 
cabinet-level  position..  Beverly 
Lennen  replaces  John  Denko  as 
chief  of  the  Santa  Fc,  N.M.,  Police 
Department,  becoming  the  first 
woman  to  lead  the  agency.... 


Nunn 


Carey 


Making  news 

(Above  left):  Officer  Jeff  Poslell,  a rookie  with  the  Murphy,  N.C.,  police,  has  reason  to 
smile  after  he  made  the  collar  of  a lifetime  on  June  1 when  he  arrested  suspected  serial 
bomber  Eric  Rudolph,  who  had  been  on  the  run  for  five  years. 

(Above  right):  Members  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Police  Department  join  officers  from 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  saluting  the  casket  of  U.S.  Marine  Staff  Sgt.  James 
Cawley  prior  to  his  burial  April  10  in  Roy,  Utah.  Cawley,  a Salt  Lake  City  detective  and 
SWAT  team  member,  was  a Marine  reservist  who  died  in  Iraq  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
Humvee  as  he  tried  to  take  cover  from  enemy  fire. 

(Bottom  right):  Sultana  Freeman,  a devout  Muslim,  was  ordered  by  a Florida  court  to 
remove  her  veil  for  her  driver’s  license  photo.  She  claimed  that  doing  so  would  violate 
her  religious  beliefs.  She  is  seen  at  far  right  as  she  testified  in  her  lawsuit  against  the 
state,  and,  near  right,  in  a 1998  Illinois  mug  shot  on  a domestic  battery  charge. 
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2003,  the  year  in  review:  _ ^ 

fhe^A^eird,  the  macabre,  the  downright  silly 


Police  stand  over  the  body  of  Jonathon  Russell, 
who  was  killed  after  fatally  shooting  three  co- 
wnrLf^rc  at  a Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  plant. 


\ A I6-ycar*old  Minnesota  boy  is  ac- 
cused of  running  down  a Jogger  so  he 
could  have  sei  with  her  corpse  In- 
vestigators subsequently  discover  a 
macabre  “to-do”  list  he  had  compiled, 
which  included  tasting  human  llesh 
and  shooting  someone  while  on  a 
camping  trip. 

^ New  York  City  firefighters  arc  forced 
10  rip  down  the  paneling  covering  a 
chimney  shaft  in  a Queens  restaurant, 
and  smash  through  a layer  of  bricks  to 
free  a hapless  burglar  who  had  gonen 
stuck  inside  the  opening.  The  rescue 
effort  includes  a clash  between  elite 
police  and  fire  units,  and  the  arrest  of 
a firefighter  for  “obstructing  govern- 
mental administration"  by  being  in  the 
restaurant,  which  had  been  sealed  as  a 
crime  scene. 

^ Aworkers' compensation  claim  filed 
by  the  mother  of  a man  who  shot  and 
killed  three  co-workers  and  wounded 
five  others  at  the  Modinc  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  plant  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  is 
rejected  by  the  company  and  its  in- 
surance carrier.  Nina  Tichclkamp- 
Russcll  had  claimed  that  her  son. 
Jonathon  Russell,  suffered  injuries  and 
died  on  company  time  after  the  July  I 


incident.  Russell  fatally 
shot  himself  following 
an  exchange  of  gunfire 
with  police  The . 40-cali- 
ber Clock  handgun  used 
in  the  shooting  spree  was 
a former  slate  Highway 
Patrol  service  weapon 
that  Russell  had  obtained 
legally. 

^ West  Springfield, 

Mass..  Police  Officer 
Thomas  Allen  is  taken 
for  a ride  when  his  wife 
takes  off  with  him  hang- 
ing out  of  the  car  win- 
dow following  an  argu- 
ment at  an  Enfield.  Conn.,  shopping 
mall. 

f On  u-ial  for  felony  child  abuse,  a West 
Virginia  man  tells  investigators  that  his 
children  must  have  sewn  their  own  fin- 
gers together  after  watching  him  do  it 
to  himself.  He  also  denies  allegations 
that  he  burned  their  fingertips  with  a 
lighter  and  hit  their  hands  with  a ruler. 

^ After  police  try  to  stop  her  for 
breastfeeding  while  driving.  Catherine 
Nicole  Donkers  of  Ohio,  does  not  pull 


over  for  another  three  miles.  Donkers, 
a member  of  the  First  Christian  Fellow- 
ship for  Eternal  Sovereignty,  explains 
that  her  faith  requires  her  to  obey  her 
husband,  and  he  told  her.  via  cell 
phone,  not  to  pull  over  until  she  came 
to  an  exit.  Donkers  was  found  guilty  of 
non-compliance,  among  other  charges. 

51  In  a scene  worthy  of  a Hollywood 
action  movie.  Idaho  State  Police  CpI. 
Duane  Prescott  leaps  from  his  motor- 
cycle to  board  a runaway  locomotive 
as  it  rolls  past  at  20  miles  per  hour.  He 


then  pulls  and  pushes  every  control  he 
can  find,  finally  bringing  the  200-ton 
engine  to  a hall  before  it  can  crash  into 
another  train  further  down  the  line. 

5]  At  the  agreed  rate  of  $500  a month,  it 
will  take  30.000  years  for  Steven 
Frazier,  a convicted  satellite  television 
pirate,  to  pay  back  the  $180  million  a 
judge  ordered  in  restitution  to 
DireetTV  and  EchoStar,  the  intended 
victims  of  a scheme  to  steal  the  TV  sig- 
nals. 

f A Lafayette.  Colo.,  bar  owner  is  jailed 
on  charges  of  suspicion  of  felony  men- 
acing. reckless  endangerment  and  the 
prohibited  use  of  weapons  after  shoot- 
ing his  laptop  four  limes,  and  hanging 
it  on  the  wall  of  his  Sportsmen's  Bar. 
It  had  apparently  crashed  one  loo  many 
times. 

51  Figuring  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  a driver’s  license  in  Connecticut 
with  a record  that  included  four 
drunken  driving  arrests  in  Florida. 
James  Perry  steals  the  identity  of  his 
neighbor,  Robert  Kowalski.  The  only 
problem  is,  Kowalski  is  a convicted  sex 
offender  Perry  is  arrested  for  not  reg- 
istering under  the  stale’s  Megan’s  Law, 
but  is  subsequently  released  when  a 
check  of  his  fingerprints  reveals  that 
he  is  not,  in  fact,  Kowalski. 

51  Instead  of  pulling  out  her  non-lethal 
Taser  stun  gun.  Madera,  Calif.,  Police 


Officer  Marcy  Noriega  draws  her  ser- 
vice handgun,  fatally  shooting  ahand- 
cuffed  suspect  sitting  in  the  back  of  her 
squad  car.  No  criminal  charges  are  filed 
against  Noriega,  but  officers  no  longer 
carry  theirTasers  and  their  firearms  on 
the  same  side. 

51  The  female  jurors  in  an  aggravated 
robbery  trial  are  so  impressed  with 
Memphis  Police  Officer  John  Cheva- 
lier that  they  send  a note  to  the  judge 
asking  him  to  mark  Chevalier  as  an 
exhibit  so  they  could  have  him  in  the 
deliberation  room  with  them. 

51  Gainesville,  Fla  , Police  Officer  Jaime 
Hope  is  mistaken  for  a male  stripper 
when  he  responded  to  a noise  complaint 
at  a bachelorette  party.  Nobody  real- 
izes their  mistake  until  the  bride-to-be 
was  put  in  the  back  of  the  squad  car 
for  violating  her  probation  on  an  open- 
container  charge. 

51  A federal  jury  in  Brownsville.  Tex., 
orders  a man  arrested  for  selling  co- 
caine to  give  up  a $5.5-million  win- 
ning lottery  ticket  because  it  was  pur- 
chased with  drug  money.  The  defendant 
claims  it  was  bought  with  money  he 
made  selling  old  clothes. 

51  Chicago  police  officers  go  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  volunteering  to  poke 
through  the  bowel  movements  of  a 
thief  who  swallowed  a 3-carat  dia- 
mond worth  $37,500. 
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U.S.  Park  Police  dig  out  their  truck  near  the  Washington  Monument 
on  Feb.  16  after  a powerful  winter  storm  blanketed  the  nation’s  capital 
and  much  of  the  East  Coast.  (Reuters) 
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A statistical  profile  of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States: 


Justice  by  the  numbers 


$1:  Price  of  police  vehicles  offered  lo  departments  nationwide 
in  exchange  for  the  right  lo  place  advertisements  on  their  sides. 

4l  Number  of  female  victims  of  suspected  Baton  Rouge  serial 
killer  Derrick  Todd  Lee. 

8 years:  Prison  sentence  imposed  on  a Pontiac.  Mich.,  man 
who  attacked  a sheriff's  deputy  with  a blow  dart  during  a traffic 
Slop. 


patches  by  Salt  Lake  City  police 
after  implementing  a "verified 
response”  policy- 

92.48:  Number  of  crimes  per 
1.000  Dallas  residents  in  2002. 
The  number  was  the  highest 
overall  pcr-capita  crime  rate 
among  the  nation's  largest  cities. 


10:  The  number  of  hours  that  a Hartford.  Conn.,  woman  wailed 
for  police  after  calling  91 1 to  report  that  her  estranged  husband 
had  kicked  in  her  door,  doused  her  with  gasoline  and  lit  a 
cigarette, 

16:  Years  that  the  crime-fighting  program  "America's  Most 
Wanted"  has  aired  on  television, 

23:  Number  of  female  bicyclists  who  claim  they  were  strip- 
searched  and  forced  to  undergo  body-cavity  searches  after 
illegally  blocking  a thoroughfare  during  the  2000  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Los  Angeles,  County  officials  offered 
$2-75  million  to  settle  a lawsuit  brought  by  a total  of  69  plaintiffs 
who  claimed  mistreatment  by  sheriff's  deputies. 

25  percent:  increase  m the  number  of  misconduct 
allegations  leveled  against  New  York  City  police  during  the  first 
three  months  of  2003.  The  rise  is  attributed  to  a massive  anti-war 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  United  Nations  on  Feb  1 5, 

35  percent:  projected  decrease  in  the  number  of  drivers 
likely  lo  be  killed  in  a traffic  crash  12  to  16  weeks  after  having 
received  a ticket,  according  to  a study  by  American  and  Canadian 
researchers. 


95  percent:  Proportion  of 

Durham,  N.H..  residents  who 
approve  ofihcjob  their  police 
department  is  doing,  according  to 
a University  ofNew  Hampshire 
poll. 

96.9:  The  percent^e  of  snipers 
who  were  male  in  327  incidents 
categorized  as  sniper  attacks 
between  1982  and  2001,  accord- 
ing to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports. 

100:  Estimated  number  of  pairs 
of  shoes  dangling  over  utility  lines 
removed  by  Los  Angeles  city 
crews.  The  shoes  are  believed  to 
be  used  by  gangs  or  drug  dealers 
to  mark  territory, 

146:  Record-setting  number  of 
immigrants  who  died  in  Arizona 
while  trying  to  cross  the  border. 


47  hours:  Time  spent  by  U.S.  Park  police  negotiating  with 
disgruntled  tobacco  farmer  who  drove  his  tractor  into  a shallow 
pond  on  the  National  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C. 

66:  Percentage  of  rape  cases  solved  by  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department's  Special  Victims  Unit,  the  highest  figure  among  the 
nation's  10  largest  chics 

75:  Percentage  of  Americans  who  buckle  up  while  driving, 
according  to  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

88  percent:  proportion  of  small-timemethampheiamine 
makers  who  said  they  preferred  to  cook  the  drug  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  according  to  a study  by  the  Inland  Narcotics 
Clearing  House  in  California. 

90  percent:  Reduction  in  number  of  false  alanndis- 


163  percent:  The  increase 
in  the  likelihood  that  force  will  be 
used  when  suspects  are  uncivil  to 
police,  according  to  a National 
Institute  of  Justice  study. 


Surcpunded  by  police,  Dwight  Watson  emerges  from  the  cab  of  his  tractor,  waving  an 
American  flag,  following  a 47-hour  standoff  that  began  after  he  drove  into  a pond  on 
the  Mall  in  Washington,  claiming  he  had  explosives  on  board.  (R«oien) 


377:  Names  added  to  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

400:  Number  of  times  Virldeen  Redmon  of  Anderson.  Ind., 
has  been  arrested  on  drunken  driving  charges  since  1947. 
Redmon  has  had  his  license  suspended  33  times.  His  license  was 
revoked  for  life  in  July, 

429:  Square  miles  that  Meigs  County.  Ohio.  Sheriff  Ralph 
Trussell  will  cover  by  himself  after  budget  cuts  forced  the  layoffs 
of  13  dispatchers  and  deputies. 


1,000:  Number  of  pairs  of  shoes  donated  in  one  month  by 
Las  Vegas  Metro  police  officers  under  an  initiative  launched  by 
one  of  their  own,  called  "Save  Our  Soles.”  The  shoes  arc 
distributed  to  the  needy. 

1,200:  Estimated  number  of  men  who  had  their  mouths 
swabbed  by  Baton  Rouge  investigators  hoping  a DNA  sample 
would  lead  them  to  the  serial  killer  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
four  women. 


1,300:  Number  of  cases  being  reviewed  after  an  audit 
revealed  that  analysts  at  the  Houston  Police 
Department’s  DNA  lab  lacked  sufficient  training  and 
may  have  allowed  samples  to  be  exposed  to  contami- 
nants. 

17,970:  Number  of  traffic  fatalities  related  to 
alcohol  in  2002. 
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S20  million:  The  amount  of  counterfeit  U.S.  currency  seized  by  police,  soldiers  and  U.S.  Secret  Service  agents  near  Cali. 
:olombia,  on  Feb.  13.  The  seizure  capped  a seven-month  Investigation. 


24,000:  Estimated  number  of  federal  law 

enforcement  officers  now  working  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security. 

$37,500:  Value  of  the  3-carat  diamond  ring 

swallowed  by  a thief  who  robbed  a Chicago  jewelry 
store 

59,000:  Names  and  Social  Security  numbers 
stolen  by  computer  hackers  from  current  and  former 
students,  faculty  and  staff  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 

$50  million:  crams  made  available  through 
the  John  T.  and  Catherine  D MacArthur  Foundation 
lo  scientists  and  researchers  exploring  the  national 
security  ramifications  of  work  in  chemistry,  biology 
and  nuclear  physics. 

$117  million:  Amount  awarded  by  the  federal 
government  lo  localities  for  initiatives  under  the 
Project  Safe  Neighborhoods  gun-violence  reduction 
program. 

$174  million:  Cost  of  upgrading  the  Forensic 
Biology  Laboratory  for  the  New  York  Cit)  Office  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Examiner. 
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“For  seeing  the  obvious,  but  translating  it  in  a way  that  could  be  understood  by  practitioners 
as  well  as  by  public  policy  decision-makers,  (George  Kelling]  really  enabled  police  to  break 
through  into  the  community  policing  and  problem-oriented  movements.” 

— Massachusetts  state  Secretary  of  Public  Safety  Edward  Flynn.  (Story.  Page  I .J 


